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ABSTRACT M . . 

One of the surest signs of profess ionalisi in any 
field of endeavor is the establishment of standards of performance by 
-*«<ch the general public aftd those who work in the profession may 
■Kige the adequacy and effectiveness of its institutions. The 
establishment by the American Association of Museums (AAH) of a 
national program of accreditation is an important indicator that the 
museums of the nation are emerging as a profession. More museums will 
continue to apply for participation in this accreditation program; 
and as the number of fully accredited institutions grows, the 
strength of museums on a national level will increase, 
strength to the museum professions. This book begins with the history 
of the AAH accreditation, program, and continues with the definition 
of accreditation for the AAH. The accreditation procedures and the 
visiting committee procedures are then examined. The appendixes 
contain: biographies and photographs of acc reditation co ■■^ee; 
official application forms; visiting committee narrative report, 
testimonials for accreditation; and a list of accredited museums as 
of Hay* 1973. (Author/PG) 
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One of the surest signs of professionalism in any field of 
. endeavor is the establishment of -standards of performance by 
which the general public and those who work in the profession • 
may judge the adequacy and effectiveness i>f its institutions. The * 
establishment by the American Association of Museums of a na- 
tional program qfiaccreditation is an important indicator that the 
museums of the nation are emerging as a profession. Three years 

• ago. when the Accreditation Commission held its first meeting, 
many people viewed with some skepticism the proposal t.o evalu- 
ate the nation's museums and identify those which met acceptable 
standards of performance. A "wait and see" attitude was evident 
both in the rate of applications and in the questions addressed to 
Commission members at various gatherings. Even some ot the 
applicants confessed that thev were participating more out ot a 
sense of loyalty to the Association than of confidence in the 
program. 

Today few will dispute the permanence of the program or its 
effect on the profession. Only bv the most strenuous efforts have 
the Commission's volunteer visiting committees been able to keep 
pace with the number of applications. The Commission s files are 
replete with letters from musdbm directors attesting to the enor- 
mous help they received from, going through the accreditation 
•rocess. and from museum professionals thanking the Commis- . 
/ sion for the personal benefits \they derived from serving on a 
. • Visiting Cdtnmittee. ' ... 

The success of the program would not have been possible 
without the cooperative efforts of many people. The original Ac- 

• creditation Committee devised a program in theory that in prac 
tice has required no major modifications and few refinements. 
The members of the Accreditation Commission have exceeded the 

' norms of professional dedication irt the amount of work they have 
E iven to maRe the program a success; and in Marilyn Hicks Pitz, 
«erald the Association has had an Accreditation Sccrctar- whose 

, Contributions to the program are known to few. but invaluable \o 
many. The largest share of the credit for success however, must 
go to the members of the profession itself, who by working to- 
gether for this program and) serving as members of the visiting 
committees, have made possible what may >yry well be the biggest 
forward step in the history of the American museum movement. 

William T. Alderson 
Chairman 

April. 1973 « 
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Six years ago. the need for mukeum accreditation was so evi- 
dent that the American Association ofr-Museums. agreed to devote 
a substantial amount of its resources to the task. Accreditation by 
its nature required the museum profession to identify and agree 
upon standards of museum operation, and toxommit itself to 
apply the standards objectively and with absolute integrity. Mr. 
Charles Parkhurst, then President of the AAM. appointed the origi- 
nal AAM Accreditation Committee in May. 1968. The persons ap- 
pointed were chosen to represent museums of art. history and 
science of varying size and geographic location. Each appointee 
brought to the Committee peer respect from his museum interest. 

The Committee met ten times during the next two years, speci- 
fying standards and presenting them in a clear, concise and real- 
istic report to members of the profession. Finally, the Committee 
recommended procedures by which museum accreditation could 
be applied. 

At its Annual Business Meeting in San Francisco, in June, 
1969. the membership'of the AAM gave unaniinous approval of the 
principles of accreditation as outlined in the interim report of the 
Accreditation Committee and authorized the AAM Council to ap- 
prove the procedures to implement the accreditation program. 
The history of museum accreditation, the initial meetings of the 
committee and formal implementation since June. 1970, is a matter 
of record and is set forth in this report. 

The need for accreditation must Be understood by every mem- 
ber of the profession, in the early sixties, museums grew in pub- 
lic attention and needed to measure themselves against objective, 
professional standards of operation for their own confidence and 
the confidence of the public they served. If the museum profession 
itself could not develop and apply standards, special interest 
groups and potential sources of support outside the profession 
would have developed their own standards. Such outside stand- 
ards would have run the risk of haphazard or emotional specifica- 
tion and application. Frankly, these risks were too great to chance; 
so the museum profession deserves credit for biting the bullet znd 
establishing and applying its own criteria. Since the program's 
inception in June. 1970 through April, 1973. 223. museums have 
received full accreditation, and a total of 543 museums have 

applied. , ...... 

' More museums will continue to apply for participation in this 
program; and as the number of fully accredited institutions grows, 
the strength of museums on a natibnal level will increase, lending 
added strength to the voice of the museum profession as it speaks 
with pride and accomplishment to the public it serves. This book, 
Museum Accreditation: Professional Standards, is necessary to 

vN 



incorporate the valuable experience of the first three years of the 
program, its refinements, its importance ami its increased oppor- 
tunities. 

The procedures set forth in this edition constitute the form 
of accreditation. The information contained in the instructions to 
the Visiting£ommittees and the decision to adhere to the original 
definition provide the substance of the propram. Anyone interested 
in the operation and continued existence of museums will be inter- 
ested in museum accreditation. 

" Kyran M. McGrath, Director 

American Association of Museums 
April, 1973 
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The American Association of Museums is the proffcssionaf 
organization of museums in the United States. !j also serves 
individuals professionally or otherwise interested,' such as trustees 
in museums. Founded in 1906 and governed by an elected Council, 
its poltcies are carried out by a director and professional staff 
from offices in Washington. D.C. Among other objectives, the 
Association strives to raise museum standards and build a 
stronger museum profession through many program*, especially 
through museum accreditation. 



Tha American 
Association of 
Musaums 



Before 1970, museums in the United States were governed 
according to widely varying standards. Museum professionals, 
recognizing that uniformity of operation was neither possible nor 
desirable, nevertheless felt a compelling need to define guidelines 
and attainable professional standards of cultural and educational 
service to which a n^ilseum should aspire. Fo» this reason, the 
American Association of Museums undertook a program of accred- 
itation to establish and apphy minimal standards of museum 

operation. * . > 

Whfle it was recognized -for many years at the national and 
regional level that a major responsibility before the AAM was the 
development of an accreditation system for museums, it was not 

r \_ i _'i 



Background of 
Accreditation 



until May. 1968, that the first step was taken with the appointment 
of a committee to study the problem and to prepare a report. At 
that time. President Charles ParkhurM. Assistant Director. Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, Washington, / D.C. created the AAM Accredita- 
tion Committee and appointed the following individuals as mem- . 
bers: William T. Alderson. Director. American Association for 
State and Local History. Nashville, Tennessee; Wcldou D. Frank 
forter. Director. Grand Rapids Public Museum. Gr/nd Rapids, 
Michigan; Richard Grove. Deputy Assistant Secretary for History 
and Art, Smithsonian Institution, Washington. DC: Hugo G. 
Rodeck, Director-Emeritus. University of Colorado Museum, Boul- 
der, Colorado; Holman J. Swinncy. Director. The Strong Museum. 
Rochester. New York; Vernal L. Yadon. Director. Museum ol 
Natural History. Pacific Grove. California: and Charles E* Buckley, 
Director. St. Louis Art Museum. St. Louis, Missouri. Mr. Buckley 
served as Chairman: and William C. Steere. President. New York 
Botanical Garden. Bronx. New York, w ho succeeded Charles Park- 
hurst as President of the AAM on May 27. 1968. joined the com- 
mittee as an ex officio member. Kyran M. McGrath. who came to 
the AAM as Director in April. 1%H*. attended the meetings of the 
committee and assisted its progress, f Appendix I: Biographies 
and Photographs] 

Financing for the expenses of the committee was provided on 
October 1. 1968, by a grant in the amount of $10,000, made to the 
AAM by the Smithsonion Institution. On November 25, 1969, the 
Smithsonian Institution, bv supplemental agreement.' extended 
the grant in the amount of $4,000. fAppendix 2: Record of Ac- 
creditation Committee Meetings] 

Following appointment of the committee President Parkhurst 
instructed its chairman and members to devote their attention to 
the matter of accreditation so the AAM would have a strong case 
to bring before its members not later' than the annual business 
meeting scheduled for May 26, 1969. in San Francisco. From early 
August 1968, when the committee held its first meeting, to the 
1969 annual business meeting, work on accreditation progressed 
steadily. 

Momentum for museum accreditation was accelerated by the 
message in America's Museums: The Belmont Report (by the 
Federal Council on the Arts and Humanities to President John- 
son; November 25. 1968): ". . . it is urgent that the American 
Association of Museums and its member institutions develop and 
agree upon acceptable criteria and methods qf accrediting mu- 
seums," , . ' . 

OX May 26, 1969, the committee s interim report was aocepted 
by President William C. Steere* and the 'AAM Council in San Fran* 



Cisco. On the same ilay the interim report was read to the mem- 
bership at the business meeting Mr Bucklov moved thai the fol- 
* lowing resolution he approved: 

Resolved, that the Council of the American Association ol 
Museums reconfirms the desirability of a system of acvrcdita 
t ion of museums, accepts ijie report of the Accreditation Com 
mittee appointed by AAM President Charles Parkhurst at the 
63rd Annual Meeting, and recommends that the membership: 

1. adopt the principles of that report. 

2. authorize the Committee to continue in session in order to 
define the methods to he followed, and 

3. authorize the Council to implement the resulting action of 
the committee 

The motion was seconded bv Mr Thorny* P F. Moving, Director, 
Metropolitan Museum <>| Art. and. alter discussion, it was ap- 
proved unanimously. 

Congressman John Biademas (P., Intl.). Chairman of the 
Select Education Subcommittee. House Committee on Education 
and Labor, said in his address to that same annual meeting, 
*\ . . the museum community should develop standards of ac- 
creditation against which the excellence of individual museums 
can be measured. Federal support should .not be provided to mu- 
seums which have not reached a level of quality accepted in the 
museum field. I therefore congratulate you of the American Asso- 
ciation of Museums on the adoption this week of a resolution 
approving the principle of accreditation." 

The Accreditation Committee presented its final report to 
President Steere and the AAM Council in New York City on June 
4, ISfrO. The accreditation program was formally established, and 
procedures for implementing museum accreditation and the proc- 
ess of applying the approved professional standards began on that 
date. (Appendix 3: Letter of Transmittal from Accreditation Com- 
mittee] Dr. Steete. President of the AAM. appointed William T. 
Anderson, Director of the American Association for State and Local 
History, Nashville. Tennessee, to be Chairman of the AAM Accredi- 
tation Commission. The other Commissioners were:_ Robert M. 
«Hume, Assistant Secretary, Consultative Committee on National 
■Museum Policy, National Museums of Canada, Ottawa. Ontario, 
Canada; George E. Lindsav. Director, California Academy of Sci- 
ences, San Francisco. California: Charles Parkhurst, Assistant 
Director, National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C.; -Hugo G 
Rodeck, Director-Emeritus, University of Colorado Museum, Boul- 
der, Colorado: Alexander J. Wall, President, Old Sturbridge Village, 
Sturbridgc, Massachusetts; and ,E. Leland Webber, Director, Field 



Museum of Hatural I^story, Chicago, Illinois Marilyn Hicks Fit/ 
gerald was appointed Accreditation Secretary by Kvran M. Me 
Grath, Director of the AAM. In May, 1072. Mildred S. Compton. 
Director, Children'* Museum of Indianapolis. Indiana, was ap 
pointed to replace E. Leland Webber; and in August, 1972 -James 
A. Oliver, Director, New York Aquarmm, Brooklyn. New York, 
replaced George Lindsav. On May I. 1973. \\M President. Charles 
Buckley, appointed Alexander J. Wall to be Chairman <>f the Ac- 
creditation Commission, succeeding Dr. Alderson, whose term ex- 
pired May 8, 1973. TAppendix^; Biographies and Photographs] 
A $60,000 grant from the Rockefeller Brothers Fund sustained the 
program for three years. 

AAM members throughout the countrv had voiced the con- 
cern that manv museums functioned without benefit of prescribed 
prirfessional standards by which their quality and performance 
could be judged: and there was strong opinion that the museum 
, community as a whole should attempt self-evaluation through 
some instrument created by the AAM; which, speaks for the ma- 
jority of museums throughout the United States, to develop pub 
lie confidence by certifying in some visible manner that a museum 
meets professional standards. For the staff and policy-making 
body, they felt that accreditation would further promote institu- 
tional self-confidence and engender professional pride, vusulting 
in a strengthening of professional respect and cooperation among 
accredited museums. Finally, they felt that accreditation would be 
important to private arid governmental agencies as a basis for 
qualitative judgment in approving requests fur contributions, 
grants, and contracts. 

The Accreditation Committee, in developing the accreditation 
program, recognized that accreditation was but one -method of 
furthering unity and developing strength and confidence among 
museums.' It was also aware that an accreditation system which 
tended toward the standardization of museums would be wrong 
and would ultimately fail because the contribution of museums 
to the oultural life of the nation rested firmly on the individual 
and sometimes unique contribution of each institution. , 

Although major museums have much in common, particularly 
in internal problems, they tend to feel somewhatapart from newer 
and smaller museums. Conversely, newer and smaller 'museums 
naturally identify with those that are comparable in size; yet all 
museums, regardless of size, wealth, or founding date seek .to 
present themselves to the public in a professional manner and to 
contribute to public knowledge according to their ability. Accrcdi- 

12 ' 



tation aims to show the public that museums recognize and accept 
their common goal, and that they seek to achieve it by adhering 
to attainable professional standards of quality and performance. > 
At the outset, the Accreditation Committee recognised the ^ 
difficulties in attempting to create an accreditation system to be 
applied equitably to all museums; however, as its meetings pro- 
gressed, and especially as members of the A AM took increasing . 
interest in accreditation and conveyed their "views to the Com- 
mittee, a firmly-drawn outline developed. The Committee believed 



become desirable in the future, and strongly recommended to the 
AAM President and Council that the accreditation system, once 
accepted and introduced, be permitted to operate as recommended 
for a period of two years to allow sufficient time to demonstrate 
its effectiveness. The Accreditation Commission, appointed in 
June, 1970, adopted this recommendation and worked within the 
established guidelines for two years. In May 1972, the Commis- 
sion resolved to continue in the established direction and reaf- 
firmed its position that the basic definition of a museum as con- 
tained in Museum Accredit at ion:' A Report To The Profession 
(June, 1970) be kept as adopted: "For the purposes of the accredi- 
tation program of the AAM. a museum is defined as an organized 
and permanent non-profit institution, essentially educational or 
aesthetic in purpose, with professional staff, which owns and 
utilizes tangible objects, cares for them, and exhibits thenuo the 
public on some regular schedule." 



\ ■ 
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The Accreditation Committee developed 
the guidelines and theory of the 
Accreditation program during a series 
of 10 meetings from 1968 to 1970. 
Committee members included (from left): 
Charles E. Buckley (chairmen). H. 3. 
Swinney, Kyran M. McGrath, Richard 
Grove. William T, Alderson, Vernal t. 
Yadon and Hugo Q. Rodeck. Missing 
from the photograph are Weldon D* 
Frankforter and William C. Steere. 
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Summary 



AAM and 



Charles Buckley, Weldon 0. Frank- 
loner and Richard Grove in a 
working session of the Accreditation 
Committee of 1968-70 



The accreditation 'program was adopted hy 
implemented for the following, reasons: 

• Accreditation helps develop public confidence by certifyinj 
. m a visible manner that, in the opinion of the AAM, profes- 
sional standards have been met . 

• Accreditation significantly strengthens piolcssioital respect 
and cooperation among musei ms. 

* • Accreditation further promotes institutional sclf-conficlci^'c 
and engenders professional pride of accomplishment and 
quality on the part of the staff and policy-making body. It is 
helpful in creating a climate of aspiration so that a museum 
not yet prepared for accreditation, or one that fails in" its 
first effort in that direction, can <*ork toward professional 
standards of quality and performance which must h- met to 
assure eventual accreditation. 

• Accreditation is important in guiding private and govern- 
mental agencies which need expert opinion as a ba^is for 
qualitative judgment in connection with contributions, 
grants, and contracts. Accreditation is essential for museums 
to compete effectively with universities, colleges, libraries 
and hospitals for equal tax and funding treatment and for 
private and P ov_,al support. ^ ^ ^ 
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DEFINITION 



Accreditation— the establishment and maintenance ol profes- 
sional standards and the qualitative evaluation of organizations 
in the light ol those standards— has long been recogmzed as proper 
for professional associations. With an accreditation program, a 
profession is judged by criteria selected by its own members 
rather than By requirements imposed by some outside force; . and 
initiations, large or small, formative or long-e^ablishcd, are pro- 
vided with carefully considered guidelines for judging their own 
success. Accreditation identifies ethical and conscientious institu- 
tions. 



Accreditation 
Defined 



JC 



The accreditation program was-ttevelopcd with certain gen- 
eral principles in view: 

• Organizations, not individuals, are accreditablc. 

r • Accreditation is not a requisite for membership in the AAM. 
nor is membership in the AAM a requisite for accreditation. 

• The accreditation process provides an opportunity for the 
individual museum to undertake a rigorous self-examination, 
and* format in which to do \%,,\ 

• Accreditation certifies that a museum is currently meeting 
accented standards established by the pnffession without 
presuming to distinguish among various grades of achieve- 
ment or excellence beyond^he established itunima. 

• Accreditation procceds'from the informed judgment of ex- 
perienced individuals within the' profession, based upon in- 
formation supplied by^the applicant museum through the 
accreditation pWess. \ 

s * \ ; .15 



Principles 

of AAM 

Accreditation 



• Tpc accreditation procedure is carried Out in confidence 
except for certain basic statistical data which the question- 
naires supply to the A AM headquarters for its permanent, 
public records, 

• The principles and procedures of the accreditation system 
apfijy equally to all museums. 

* 

Since the AAM accredits only museums, the accreditation 
system is baseel on a fundamental definition of a museum. Only 
institutions which meet all the sections of the definition are ap- 
proved for accreditation; and museums must give careful study 
to the definition and its application to themselves before applying 
since the museum is evaluated in view of its meeting the minimum 
acceptable standards according to the definition. 
The official definition follows: 

For the purposes of the accreditation prpgram of the AAM, 
a museum ^s defined as an organized and permanent non- 
profit institution, essentially educational or aesthetic in pur- 
pose, with professional staff, which owns and utilizes tangible 
objects/tares for them, and exhibits them to the public on 
some regular schedule. 

The key words t^sed in the definition are further 'defined 
as follows: ' 

Organized 

. . . duly constituted body with expressed responsibilities, 
' Permanent 

... the institution is expected to continue in perpetuity. * 
Non-profit 

The museum has^groduced documentary Evidence of its tax- 
• f exempt status urffler flRfe 1 regulations of the U,S. Internal Rev- 
enue Service or the Canadian Department of Internal Revenue. 

Essentially Educational or Aesthetic 

The museum manifests its expressed responsibilities by knowl- 
edgeable utilization of its objects and exhibits for elucidation 
- and enjoymenj,. 

Prof essional Staff 

... at least one paid emplbyee, who commands an appropriate 
body of special knowledge and the ability to reach inuseologi- 
cal decisions consonant with the experience of his peers, and 



who has access to and acquaintance with the literature of the 

field. . ] . r 

Stress is plated on continuity of professional stair, even 
seasonal employment which isAontinuous and not automati- 
callv terminated at the end of each season. The employee 
works 'sufficient hours \o meet adequately the current demands 
of administration, record-keeping, and care of collections. 

Collections' * 
. owns and utilizes tangible objects, ihings animate and in- 
animate. The tangible^objects have intrinsic, value to science, 
history', art, or culture*The exhibits are evidence of the subject 
matter of the museum rather than tools for communicating 
what one knows of that subject matter, serving as instruments 
in carrying out the museum's stated purpose and reflecting 
that purpose. 

Care *' • 

...the keeping oT adequate Tecords pertaining to the prove- 
nance, identification, location of the museum's holdings; and 
the, application of current professionally accepted methods to 
their security and to the minimization of damage and deteri- 
oration. / 

- Open to the Public on Some Regular Schedule 
J ,.. regular and predictable hours which constitute substan- 
tially more than a token opening, so that access is reasonably 
convenient to the public. The hours and seasons the museum 
is open adequately support public demand. 

In every aspect of the basic definition of a museum, the mu- 
seum is expected to be in accordance with the recognized methods 
of the profession, with the minimum acceptable standards de- 
termined by the experience and judgment of the Accreditation 
Commission and^ its visiting committee. It is the purpose of the 
accreditation system to determine whether a museum operates at a 
minimum level of professional competence, adequate to the con- 
text, community, situation, and. stated objectives of the museum 
. being inspected, in accordance with the basic definition. 

In its present' state, the accreditation system is intended to 
apply to all kinds of museums, as the word "museum" is ordi- 
narily understood. As experience grows, the Accreditation Com- 
mission will develop special procedures for institutions for which 
standard procedures are not appropriate. The special procedures 
will always parallel the general principles and definitions which 
the AAM believes can be applied, to any museum. , 
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certifies that 
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has demonstrated a professional 

level of museum operation * 

in accordance with the standards 

of excellence prescribed by 

the American Association of Museums, 

and is hereby awarded this certificate 

of museum accreditation. 
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ACCREDITATION 
PROCEDURES 



The Accreditation Commission, the ultimate authority, con- 
n sists of a Chairman who serves a term of three years, and six 
< Commissioners, Serving staggered terms of six years each. The 
\ CommissionersMnitially appointed drew lots at thefr first meet- 
inJto determine which tw6 would serve six-y^ar terms, four-year 
teSms. an^ two-year terms. No Chairman or Commissioner serves 
|™ than two consecutive full terms. Initially, and upon expira- 
tion of terms, the President of tire A^M. with thp corporative ap- 
• proval of the AAM Council, appbints Chairmen and Commission- 
v ers. If a vacancy occurs on the Commission by reason of resign* 
• \ tion.' death, removal, or inability to serve, the President of he 
AAM promptly appoints a Chairman or Commissioner wffli the 
^OvLwroval of the AAM Council to serve the-remainder 
of the umpired term. A Chairman or Commissioner may be re- 
moved frdhn the Commission upon recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Committee presented to the Council at its annual meeting 
provided that notice of the presentation of such recommendation 
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is given in writing to each council' member at least ten days in 
advance of the meeting, and provided that at least two*thirds of 
the members of the Council present and voting are in favor of 
such recommendation. > 

The Commission, itself, is served by a permanent, full-time 
Secretary" at the AAM headquarters, who is under the administra- 
tive supervision o( the Director of the American Association of 
Museums. The Secretary performs administrative duties and pro- 
vides liaison with applicants, with members of the. Commission 
and with the Visiting Committees. The Commission meets quar- 
erly (in February, May, August, and November) for the^time re- 
uired to complete the business at hand. All papers^ to be reviewed 
t a meeting are received at the AAM office by the 15th of the pre-- 
ceding njonth. The meetings are held in Washington, DC, in space 
provided by,the AAM. ' , 



Application {of 
Accreditatfoh 



Subsidiary or 
Branch Museums 
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A museum desiring accreditation first makes formal applica- 
tion by completing the Official Accreditation Application Form 
provided by the AAM, The application is signed by the museum's 
director (or equivalent chief executive officer) and the chairman 
of the museum's board of trustees (or other appropriate responsi- 
ble officer). Before submission, the application is formally ap- , 
proved by the museums board of trustees or equivalent policy- 
making body. If the applicant musepm is a member of the AAM, 
it submits with its application a non-refundable fee of $50; it it is 
not a member, it submits a non-refundable fee of J 100. [Appendix 
5: Application Form] 

In order to be accredited, a museum which is part of a larger 
institution (such as a university or an historical society) must be 
district enough \o be separately identified aftfT must j^self ade- 
quately- fulfill the definition of a museum; and, accreditation ap- 
plies only to the museum concerned and not to non-mu$eum 
activities of the parent organization in fields in which the AAM/ ' 
is not competent. It is not the intention of the AAM to suggest 
changes in th^ relationship between such a museum and its parent 
organization; but only to determine whether the applicant orga- 
nization is a museum appropriate for accreditation by the AAM. 
x A branch operation of an applicant museum may apply sep- 
arately as An autonomous museum or may be included (at the 
parent's option) as a subsidiary museum in\the accreditation pro- 
cedures 6f its parent museum. If a branch qualifies as an autono- 
mous museum, it must apply separately. If a branch qualifies as 
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a subsidiary, the parent may pay a supplemental and reduced fee, 
which enables th^subsidiarv to be included in the parent's accredi- 
tation application. Questionnaire and on-site evaluation. The Ac- 
creditation Commission has developed specific formulae for de- 
termining the autonomous or subsidiary status of a branch opera- 
tion. [Appendix 6: Formulae for Determining Subsidiary Museum 
Status and Appendix 7: Procedures and Fee Structures for Auton- 
omous and Subsidiary Museums] * A 

The Commission believes that the policy oft^Subsidiary mu- 
seums fulfillsLthe mandate- to accredit museums\rather than orga- 
nizations, and .jiot ^rs accredit museums whichN*ave not been , t * 
visited.At the sflihe time, the Commission believes it relieves many x 
* subsidiary museums from burdensome application fees and visOay 
, ' . tion expenses while allowing them the right to separate certifjfca- s 
tion and recognition if* desired. The parent museum may chopse 
the subsidiaries which are ready for accreditation, may hold until \ 
a later time those which arc not prepared .and may have newly 
acquired properties accredited later without requiring the entire 
network of properties to go through the accreditation process a 
second time. 1 * , . * 

Upon receipt of the application and fee, the AAM supplied Ttl0 
three copies of the questionnaire to the applicant museum, which Questionnaire 
is expected to studymnd respond to the questionnaire within one 
calendar year from the date on which the questionnaire Was sent 
from the AAM headquarters. The questionnaire is an outline for a 
searching self-examination by the applicant museum of its own 
resources, purposes, plans and performance. Each apnncant mu- 
seum is expected to include a considered statement m its own . r 
* purposes to provide the AAM with an understanding of the over- > 
all objectives which the institution hopes to reach through its 
activities. (The mere statement that the museum was established 
in order to display its collections is not sufficient. An explanation 
of what -pnds are sought by display is needed.) The museum s 
condft&h and performance are evaluated to a great extent m the 
lighten the purposes which the museum, itself, has defined. 
Though much objective information is' required, jhe AAM always 
intends td consider the unique situation of each individual 

museum. , , . . . 

The original, and five photocopies of the completed ques- ^ 
tionnaire are returned to the AAM with an additional, non-refund- 
able fee of f 100, the same for member and non-member museums. 
The AAM office acknowledges receipt of the questionnaire and fee/ 
and transmits the questionnaire to (he Accreditation Commission , 
for study.' ' . ■ 

O / . 9| 13 ' , 
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Initial Review 
by the 
Accreditation 
Commission 



Af its next meeting following receipt of the applicant rrtu- 
seum's questionnaire 4ht\ Accreditation Commission acts in one 
of three ways: ; & * 

1. The Commission may grant interim approval, signifying 
that in the Commission's tentative opinion, 4he applicant museum 
meets on p/per the accepted standards ^established by the AAM. 
Interim approval does not constitute accreditation, which cannot 
be granted until the museum is visited by a Visiting Committee. 
'Publicity concerning interim approval is not appropriate* ^ ■ 

2. the Commission may tabic a questionnaire pending fur- 
ther information, informing the chairman of the museumjs board 
and the museum's director in duplicate letters of further condi- 
tions to be met, or further informaviort .required. An applicatipn 

is not held on the table for. mote than one year. 

3. The Commission may reject the museums application and 
questionnaire for accreditation, informing the chairman of the 
museum's board and the museum's director, stating the Commis- 
sion's reasons for rejection. Upon the expiration of at least one 
year, a museum that has been rejected for accreditation may re- 
apply under the same procedures if it feels s that it is ablrf to meet 
the qualifications. 



Visiting 
Committee 
Evaluation 
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For those museums granted interim approval, the next step 
is an on-site evaluation of the applicant museum by a Visiting 
Committee. The Cdmmission selects a number of potential visiting 
committee members from its roster of noted museum profession- 
als. The names of persons selected arc sent to the applicant 
museum for approval. From the approved names, the Commis- 
sion designates a Chairman of the Visiting Committee, who in 
turn, chooses one or*two fellow visitors (depending on the size 
and complexity of the museum) from the approved names. Visit- 
ing Committees total two or three persons; and they ate usually 
selected from the same state or region as the applicant museum. 
The arrangements for visitation and on-site evaluation are the 
complete responsibility of the Chairman. The length of the visita- 
tion varies from one to two days depending on the complexity of 
the applicant museum. 

TJ»e Committee is expected to have access to every facility of 
the "applicant for its inspection, verifying or dispelling the Com- 
missions tentative judgment that the museum. exists' and meets 
the minimum standards for the accreditation. First and foremost, 
the museum must meet the basic definition of^a museum, beyond 
,which there are objective points of r*ference* against which the 
quality and performance of the applicant museum is measured: 
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1. Administration 

a. physical plant and allocation of space 

b. duties and qualifications of museum staff * 

c. organization and functioning 

d. fiscal responsibility 

e. maintenance^ # 

f. public relations f 

g. security / 

h. trustee organization, policy, ahd delegation of authority 

i. salaries/^ 
j. fringe J*enefits 
k. othef considerations 

2. Curatorial f 
/a. quality and suitability of collections 

I b. caVe of collections 
x c. acquisition policy and practice 

d. record keeping p 

e. research f 

f . identification services for the public fc 

g. qualifications for loans 

h. other considerations 

J. Exhibition Program 

a* relevance of exhibitions 

b. quality of exhibitions 

c. design and interpretation of exhibitions f 

d. ' other considerations 

4, Educational .and Interpretive Program 

a. docent program 

b. activities 

c. organized classes 
d* circulating exhibitions 

e. * lectures, films, television and radio 

f. publications 

g. organized school programs 

h. graduate student training 

i. cooperative programs %Vith colleges and universities 
j. other considerations 

5. Future Plans ' * 

After the on-she inspection, the Committee submits »a written 
report and a recommendation to the Accreditation commission. 

o_ - , '23 « 



The expenses of the visiting committee members, including/ 
round-trip* transportation, food, and lodging tn public accommoda/ 
tions at a level sufficient to provide modest comfort, are borne by 
the applicant museum. The visiting committee procedures are ex- 
plained irwietail in the following chapter.. 



At its next quarterly meeting, the Accreditation Commission 
reviews the questionnaire, visiting committee report and recom- 
mendations, granting or withholding accreditation based on these 
documents. The Commission's final action results in one of three 

decisions: 

1. Accreditation may be granted. 

2. Accreditation may he tabled for a maximum of 6ne!year, 
pending correction of specific weaknesses, and a subsequent visit 
of confirmation bv the Chairman of the Visiting Committee. 

A tabled museum may not wholly meet a particular aspect of 
the basic definition. For example, a museum tabled for the "care" 
aspect of the definition may have good records and good preserva- 
tion and conservation methods but'phfcr security methods. The 
Commission's decision is based on its persuasion that the museum 
meets minimum acceptable stajijlards otherwise and could correct 
the deficiency within a year's time Another example is that of a 
museum which, at the time of the evaluation, is in the process of 
correcting a deficiency — it will meet all standards rather than is 
meeting all standards. In such cases, the Accreditation Commis- 
sion withholds accreditation and tables its decision for one year. 
Accreditation is only granted to a museum with minimum accept- 
able standards. that exist, rather than ones that will exist. The 
major reasons for tabling accreditation are found in Table 1. 

3. Accreditation may be refused. 

A museum may be rejected after the Commission's evaluation 
of the visiting committee report, checklists, and recommendation,, 
in which case, the Commission looks to the Visiting Committee 
for specific reasons to support the withholding of accreditation. 
The reasons must be clear and understandable disabling factoj? 
based on the Committee's first-hand verification of the question- 
naire answers and evaluation of the actual operations in light of 
the basic definition. For example, the lack of care of the collec- 
tions or the failure of the museum to be educational or aesthetic 
in purpose— and the Commission's belief that tabling for one year 
would be insufficient time to correct the weaknesses and failures 
—would be insufficient cause for rejection. Most rejected mu- 
seums have been tabled for more than one reason alone. The 
major reasons for refusing accreditation are found in Table 2. 

i. m 



By duplicate letters, the Chairman of the Commission notifies 
the Director of the museum and the Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees- of the decision. Copies, of the visiting committee report 
and checklists are also forwarded ^o the museum. A formal Cer- 
tificate of Accreditation is awarded to museums approved for ac- 
creditation. If a museum's application is rejected, no announce- 
ment, other than notice to the applicant's Director and Board 
President, is made by the A AM. Reasons for rejection without 
identifying a particular museum are public information. Names 
of applicants are not made available; and the AAM limits itself to 
confirming or denying the fact that a museum is accredited. A 
museum not on the accredited list is not necessarily rejected, for 
ft may be in one of the stages of the accreditation process, or it 
may have never applied for accreditation. 



Notification 
of Final Action 



Twenty-two museums, 4.1 °o of the total number of accreditation 
applicants, have been tabled forjme year for failfng to meet ade- 
quately some aspects of the basic definition of a museum as shown 
in the left-hand column of the table. Some museums have been 
tabled for more than one reason. 



REASONS FOR ^ 
TABLING MUSEUM! 



PERCENTAGES OF MUSEUMS TABLED 
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Table 1: 
Reasons for 
Accreditation 
Being Tabled 
One Year 



Table 2: 
Reasons for 
Accreditation 
Being Refused 



Twenty-live museums. 4.6% of the total number ot accreditation 
applicants, have been refused accreditation lor failing to meet 
specific aspects of the basic definition of a museum ys shown in 
the left-hand column of the tabic. Some museums' have been «v- 
, fused for more than i>ne reason. 



REASONS FOR/ 
REJECTING MUSEUMS 
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Appeals 
Procedure 



A museum which has been rejected- may appeal the Accredita- 
tion Commission's decision by submitting an appeal and ten copies 
to the Accreditation Commission within 60 days of the AAM s mail- 
ing of the rejection notification. The appeal must be a documented 
refutation of the .siting 'committee's report, checklists and the 
Accreditation Commission's. letter of notification. The appeal is 
sent to the Visiting Commiltee Chairman by the Commission for 
review and comment /The appeal and visaing committee's response 
are reviewed at the next quarterly meeting of the Commission. 
When ajinal decision cannot be reached, the Accreditation Conv 
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mission appoints an arbiter to make a new on-site visitation, com- 
municate with the original Visiting Committee, file a report and 
make a final recommendation. ... 



Eacli accredited museum is sent a brief questionnaire based 
*on the original. 25-page questionnaire every two years after ac- 
creditation is granted. Drastic changes in the musewm's opera' 
tions— for example, the loss of the paid professional staff, the 
sale of the collections— may result in a revaluation ot the mu- 
seum and withdrawal of accreditation. The Accreditation Certifi- 
cate is the property of the AAM and may be retained and displayed 
only so long as the museum meets the standards of accreditation 
as determined by theyVccreditation Commission 

The Commission has not yet established ihe time period for 
re-accreditation; but it is expected that re-accreditation of ac- 
credited museums, which will involve a repetition of the entire 
procedure', will occur at intervals of five to ten years. 



Withdrawal of 
Accreditation 



Re-accreditation 



Mr 



The length of the entire accreditation\> rocess varies f rom 
applicant to applicant. No Jkeragc timetable is available. The 
length of time depends upon response by the applicant museum, 
responses by thtt visiliug committee members, and the dates the 
responses are. received. The museum has one year to complete the 
25-page accreditation questionnaire; however, it may send the 
questionnaire to the Commission as soon as it is completed. Some 
museums have completed the questionnaire within two weeks. 
Within two or three months after the questionnaire is reviewed 
and interim approval is granted, the visiting committee arrange- 
ments are begun. The scheduling of a Visiting CommitteeshotlM, 
be convenient for the applicant museum and the Visiting Cbmmit- v 
tee; and postponement may be requested. 

Responses from the applicant museums and the visiting com- 
mittees often fall between Accreditation Commission meejimgs. 
AH papers which are reviewed at* quarterly meeting of the Com- 
mission—the questionnaire, visiting committee report, checklists, 
recommendation— must be received no later than two weeks prior 
to the meeting time (the first Monday and Tuesday of .February, 
May, August, and November). Approximately three months may 
be lost or gained, depending on the date the material or responses 
are received. 
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Timetable 



The visiting committee roster is made up of museum profes- 
sionals. These members serve voluntarily and must schedule visita- 
tions in their free time orxvithin their normal schedules. Once a 
committee chairman is chosen and agrees to serve, he or she has 
from three to six months to complete the visitation and submit a, 
report to the Commission. 



Cost of ' 
Accreditation 



Jhe basic application Ices are the same for all museums, 
except those not members of the AAM [Appendix 7]; however, the 
accreditation costs vary for each museum because of different 
circumstances invob^pg the visiting committee evaluation: 

• the distance committee members must travel to reach the 
applicant museum and their mode of transportation 

• the number of visitors— two or three, depending on the size 
and complexity of the museum 

• the length of fhe visitation— two fulldays of evaluation of a 
large and complex museum is the maximurh time allowed, 
but that may include four nights* lodging; oNess than one 
day and one night's' lodging for a small museum 

• the costs of living in the museum's geographic location— for 
lodging and food in modest, public accommodations 

• the fact that two or more museums in the same geographic 
location nfay share a visitation and thus divide visiting 
committee costs. 



Confidentiality 



The entire procedure of museum accreditation is treated with 
utmost confidence by the Accreditation Commission. Information 
supplied or acquired through the application and evaluation of 
any specific museum is not divulged outside the Accreditation 
Commission, the AAM accreditation staff or the Visiting Commit- 
tee appointed. 
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Continuing Review 



The criteria and procedures of the accreditation system are 
under continuing review and perfection by the Commission. 
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VISITING 
COMMITTEE 
PROCEDURES 



The visitation of an applicant museum by an appointed com- Introduction 
mittee of knowledgeable professionals is a most important part of 
the AAM accreditation procedure. On-site visitation reveals the '* 
strengths and weaknesses of a museum, verifies the question- 
naire answers and determines the existence of minimum stand- 
ards. In its final decision the Accreditation Commission relies 
most heavily on the findings of the visiting committee, which 
represents the AAM during he visit. ■ 

The museum being evaluated has been granted interim ap- 
proval by the Accreditation Commission; but interim approval 
means only that, in the opinion of the Commission, the museum 
appears to meet the minimum standards on paper and seems to 
justify the appointment of a visiting committee. The Commission 
depends on the visiting committee to verify or disprove that 
tentative judgment on the basis of the committee's first-hand, \ 
on-site evaluation of the museum's operations. The committee 
determines the correctness of Jhe questionnaire answers, evaluates 
aspects of the museum that cannot" be evaluated on paper and 
determines whether the applicant museum meets the minimum 
acceptable standards of quality and, performance based on the 
basic definition of a museum. - A 
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Compilation of 
the Visiting 
Committee Roster 



Recommendations for museum professionals qualified to 
serve #>n an accreditation visiting committee are solicited from 
AAM State and Regional Representatives and from Accreditation 
Commissioners. Candidates arcs expected to have served at a pro- 
fessional level in a museum for at least three years and to be 
individual members of the AAM. They are invited by .the Accredi- 
tation Commission Chairman- to apply for servile on the Visiting 
Committee Roster and are asked to complete the application, the 
Visiting Committee Biographical Information Sheet. 

The Biographical Information Sheet for each applicant is 
reviewed by the Accreditation Commission and the AAM Regional 
Representatives before the candidate is accepted and placed on 
the Roster. Each Visiting Committee Roster member may be 
called upon bv the Accreditation Commission to serve as a chair- 
man of a visiting committee or by the visiting committee chair- 
man to serve as a regular member of his committee, The Roster 
member is asked to be "on call": and he is asked to read and to 
sign the pledge oT confidence. 



Individual 
AAM Membership 
Requirement 
for Visiting 
Committee Service 
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At its meeting on June 3, 1970, the Accreditation Commission 
discussed the AAM membership requirement for visiting commit- 1 
tee service, and voted unanimously to require that "individual 
members of the AAM ... be the resource for [its] ■ Visiting 
Committee Roster." . 

The following letter from a regional representative to a po- 
tential visiting committee membe? states the case well: 

Thanks for writing about the letter you received from 
Marilyn Hicks [Accreditation Secretary] stating that only 
individual members of the AAM will be eligible to be on 
Accreditation Visiting Committees. I'm sorry that this came 
up; but'thr AAM Accreditation Commission is following* the 
plan of the Accreditation Committee as published in the 
Report to the Profession. Since I served on the Accreditation 
Committee, some of the blame must, therefore, be mine. 

The question of who should make on-site examinations of 
museums wishing accreditation was discussed for an entire 
morning when the committee blocked out the proqedure. In 
our discussion we weighed the pros and cons of the procedure, 
finally deciding upon tfie present course. It was not the com- 
mittee's intention to hurt anyone's feelings; but we unani- 
mously agreed that the inspection could only be made by 
individual members of the AAM. To do otherwise would mean 
that the one, most important procedure of Accreditation might 
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very well be in the hands of individuals who had no direct 
association with the accrediting organization. We did not feet 
that this should be the case. y 

Your position of not wanting to give up another $15 for 
individual membership because all AAM mailings cross your 
desk as Director is in direct parallel with my position of sev- 
eral years ago. At that time I could see no benefit to -myself, 
personally, and resisted institutional dues increases and the 
like^wn the line. Finally, I concluded that if the profession 
w*re ever to become what I hoped it might, then the AAM 
must receive mv support and whatever energy I could exert in 
its behalf. Since then I havejound many other museum pro- 
* fessiondls of the same miH^ My association with them -has 
been of tremendous henefit to mvself and nty institution. 

November, 1970 



The Accreditation Commissioners choose visiting committees 
for museums from within the state or geographic region of the 
museum. The internal organization of the visiting committee is 
determined by the complexity and size of the museum, the 
museum discipline, the geographical location of the museum and 
by the availability of individual visiting committee members. 

The size of the committee varies from two to three members 
depending on the size and complexity of the museum's operations; 
and the final number is determined by the Accreditation Commis- 
sion, based on its review of the questionnaire. At least one of the 
visiting committee member's professional experience and museum 
discipline conforms to the discipline of the applicant museum. In 
general, experience has proven that the standards are objective 
enough that possessing special knowledge or expertise related to 
the applicant museum's specific discipline is not necessary for 
judging the effectiveness and quality of the museum's operations. 
Every effort is made to choose visitors from those cities and states 
closest to the museum in order to eliminate high transportation 
costs. Neighboring museums which are ready for a visiting com- 
. mittee may request that they be visited one after the other by the 
same visiting committee. The Commission attempts to choose a 
visiting committee which has indicated that the succeeding three 
months (the time limit set for the visitation and evaluation to 
occur from the time the committee is appointed) are fairly free, 
and that a one or two day visit could be scheduled during that 
time. 



Appointment 
of a Visiting 
Committee 



The Accreditation Commission sends the suggested names of 
the visitors to the applicant museum, which reviews the names 
and returns them to the Accreditation Commission, making note 
of the acceptance or rejection of the suggested^ visitors. The mu- 
seum may veto, without explanation, the name of any committee 
member whom it deems unacceptable. The Accreditation Com- 
mission chooses a visiting committee chair nan from the list of 
approved names. The chairman is invited to serve, is provided 
with the approved list of names and is asked to reply as soon as 
possible. Upon acceptance by the chairman, the Accreditation 
Secretary supplies the necessary materials and instructions. The „ 
remainder of the visiting committee process is the responsibility 
of the chairman. 

/ 
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Duties of the 
Visiting (Committee 
Chairman 



/ 
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The chairman of the visiting committee is the leader and 
coordinator of the entire on-site evaluation. He must: 

1. Choost Fellow Visititig Committee Members— The visiting 
committee chairman is provided with the Visiting Committee 
Biographical Information Sheets of the visiting committee mem- 
bers approved bv the applicant museum; and, although the 
Accreditation Commission'dctcrmines the size of the committee, 
the chairman selects the committee. 

2. Arrange the Date and Length of Visft^-Thc chairman arranges 
with the director of the museum a convenient time for the visit 
and, at the same time, chooses fellow visiting committee members 
whose schedules permit a mutually satisfactory date for the vis^t. 
The*tommittec-visits as a unit. The length of the visit depends 
on the complexity of the museum, its efficiency, readiness a^d 
cooperation. Two working, days is the maximum length of an 
evaluation. 

3. Arrange Travel and Accommodation Details- rEach visiting J 
committee .member makes his own travel arrangements; the 
museum, however, should volunteer information >n the* most con- 
venient transportation. The chairman specifies the desired time 6f 
arrival so the committee may gather prior to the actual visitation 

to meet and discuss the museum's questionnaire, instruct the 
visiting committee members who are not familiar with visitation 
procedures and make individual .assignments for the visit. Most 
museums help arrange for the committee's hotel accommoda- 
tions; and the chairman coordinates and confirms all the arrange- 
ments. 
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4. Keep Museum and Accreditation Headquarters Informed — The 
Accreditation Commission requests fhat the chairman confirm 
the on-site evaluation in writing to the museum and to the - 
Accreditation Secretary two weeks before the actual date of the 
visitation. 

5.. Distribute At < reditu! ion Materials and Museum's Documents— 
The Accreditation Secretary sends the chairman all of the mate- 
rials relating to the.muscum's operations and the actual evaluation 
process. The materials are: 

• the museum's questionnaire and supporting documents 

• the Accreditation Commission's Reading Evaluation Sheet, 
a one-pane form providing a brief outline of the museum 
and notes on areas of the museum's operations which arc 
of part kulai concern to the Commission 

• visiting committee checklists and recommendation form 

• visiting committee expense report sheets. 

These materials mav be held bv the chairman until the visiting 
committee actuallv toluenes the evening before the - visitation, or 
they mav be mailed to the committee members' home addresses 
one or two weeks before the visitation. The home address is used 
to help secure maximum confident ialitvvAH accreditation mailings 

1 have "confidential" or "personal" written on the envelope. 

6. Arrange the Schedule of the Evaluation and Make Assignments 
—The visiting committee meet* before the actual Visitation to dis- 
cuss anv particular areas of concern, the museum's questionnaire 
and operations, and to make committee assignments! On the day 
of the visitation the visiting committee operates within a limited 
period of time. It can best evaluate the museum's operations if the 
nomal business of the museum is conducted, and each depart- 
ment of the museum knows approximately when to expect the 
committee. A qualified individual of each department should be 
•on hand-to answer questions and make records available. 

Tne visiting committee should meet the staff at the beginning 
of the visitation. A senior member of the Board of Trustees should 
be consulted at some time during the visitation to discuss the 
museum, its operations, and its future plans, jn addition to the 
actual operations and responsibilities of the Board, of Trustees. 
The committee may be broken down into subcommittees if the 
museum is large enough to require a team of three members. 
After a guided tour has been conducted the "visiting cpmmittee 
has a better idea of the job confronting if.' 
O • • 26 
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Following is a suggested schedule for a small or medium- 
sized museum: 

8:30- 9:00 Introduction to staff; outline of agenda 

9:00- 9:30 Tour of museum conducted by staff member 

9:30-10:00 Administration 

10:00-10:15 Break 

10: 15 .10:45 Meeting with Board of Trustees member 

10:45-12:15 Departmental visits 

12:15- 1:15 Lunch 

1:15- 3:15 Departmental visits 

3:15- 3:30 Break 

3:30- 5:30 Departmental visits 

5:30- 7:30 Dinner and free time 

7:30- Evening conference to coordinate and write the 
visiting committee/report 

The museum should cooperate fully with the visiting committee 
in arranging access to records, storage and procedures of the 
institution. 

7. Coordinate and Write the Visiting Committee Report— Upon 
completion of its inspection, the visiting committee jointly re- 
views its findings and submits to the Accreditation Commission 
a wfitten report, recommendation, the collated master checklist 
and all of the papers related to the visitation. 

8. Return All Materials to the Accreditation Commission— The 
original report, plus ten photocopies, and the recommendation 
and collated checklists, plus five photocopies, are mailed to the 
Accreditation Commission, as well as all of the other materials 
pertaining to the visit. Because of the confidential nature of the 
accreditation documents, the Commission requires that reimburse- 
ment of visiting committee expenses be made only after the Com- 
mission has received all the documents which were mailed to the 
chairman initially— the copies, of the questionnaire and the 
supporting documents. - 
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Evaluation Individual committee members ma^ be assigned to the in- 

*fl» j T spection of specific aspects of the institution; but the final report 
Standards 0 f tne committee is a joint statement -of the whole commitee, as 
compiled by the chairman. Since most, committee members tend 
to be more interested and more expert in some aspects of 
museology than in others, they must guard a^gaius^ demanding 
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higher standards in their own special fields than they do ins- 
pects with which lhA arc personally loss familiar. Each commit- 
tee memher must examine his fiwn experience and. knowledge in 
order to distinguish what level of achievement can reasonably be 
expected of anv museum if it is to be judged accreditable. 

» ' In each of'the important areas of the museum operation, each 
committee member should be satisfied that the museum operation 
is acceptable, either bv his own examination or by reports of 
committee members assigned to revtow that aspect. Although the 
inspection should uncover any conspicuous departures from the 
responses in the quest ionnnai re, it should not confine itself merely 
to sudKspot-checking, but should be free-ranging and inquisitive. 
Seriously deficient areas should be pointed out; but each visiting 
committee member must be aware of considerations wl ich influ- 
ence the critical attitude with which he approaches hi i task. /To 
expect every museum to equal the performance of thi best in 
every field is elearlv unreasonable; but anv museum is expected 
to be aware of the state of the art in areas in which it is active, 
and to be making an informed effort to carry on its affairs in a 
competent way. A museum's inability or refusal to recognize the 
methods suggested by the experience of museums in general is 
evidence that it is not doing an adequate job; and to approve such, 
a museum would be to apply standards too low to be justified. 
Between the extremes of repressive and permissive standards 
the committee member must exercise careful and analytical judg- 
ment, both of the museum he is inspecting and of.the standards 
he is applying. In the last analysis, the standards applied by a 
visiting committee member are dictated by his own experience 
and judgment; however, in the interest of uniformity and fair- 
ness, the Accreditation Commission has offered a general state* 
mentt 

It is not the purpose of the accreditation system to dis- 
tinguish among levels of excellence, in the manner of an aca- 
demic grading system, but rather to determine whether a 
museum is carrying on its affairs with at least a -minimum 
level of professional competence. To judge this, a committee 
member asks himself whether the particular museum aspect 
he is examining is adequate to the situation of the museum 
being inspected. He attempts to 'establish in his mind the 
basic purpose or objective to be met. and judge whether it is 
being met adequately. Finally, the visiting committee asks 
itself if the museum is worthy of the symbol of * accreditation 
it might display, if museum professionals would be proud to 
claim the institution as an accredited institution. 
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' The tjarrativc report contains ohsetvations^nd comments on 
eacfT&rea of the museum's operations. The report may give coun- 
sel, technical advice and constructive criticism of informational 
and tutelary value to the applicant museum, noting areas of its „• 
operations in which improvement is needed, advising about pro- 
fessional standards and services to guide the museum in upgrad- 
ing its programs and iterations. It should contain a rccommenda* 
tion for granting accreditation, lor withholding accreditation unc 
year pending correction ol weaknesses and a revisit by the visiting 
committee chairman, or lor refusing accreditation. The tinal re- 
port is submitted in addition to the checklists provided and 
Should be in an appropriate fonrf so as to be read by the Accredi- 
tation Commission and by the museum's Director and Board 
Chairman. [Appendix 8: Sample Reports] 



Visiting 
Committee 
On-Site Evaluation 
Checklist 



The following categories of a museum's operation receive 
close attention during the evaluation process. The checklist con- 
tains detailed. questions in each category. [Appendix 9: Visiting 
Committee Checklist 1 All museums worthy of accreditation can- 
not be expected to give exemplary attention to each of the objec- 
tive points or to all of them in an equal degree: 



• Governing Authority 

• Board of Trustees 
t Staff 

• Membership 

• Finances 

• Physical Facilities * 

• Collections 

• Conservation and Preservation, 

• Security 

• Exhibits and Fxhihitions 

• Programs and Educational Activities 

• Purposes, Plans, Future * 
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The master copy, composed of the collated checklists, is reviewed 
by the Accreditation Commission and is sent to the applicant 
museum. 
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Accreditation's granted if a museum meets minimum accept- 
able stanlfards barVloti the basic definition of a museum. Since 
the Accreditation Cffonmission tsrants interim approval before the 
Inspection by the visiting committee, the Commission' looks to the 
committee for specific reasons to support the finar decision, the 
reasons for which must be clearly disabling factors, stemming 
'from the failure of the museum hi achieve minimum acceptable 
standards til terms of the definition of a museum. Failure to fulfill 
. potential loriexcellence is not the deciding factor. To be rejected, 
a museum must sutler disabling" shortcomings in terms of the 
definition itself: organized, permanent, non-profit, educational or 
aesthetic, professional stalf, collections, care, open to the public. 

To reach a recommendation, the visiting committee uses the 
Basic Definition Checklist and notes its recommendation on the 
Recommendation Torm. [Appendix 10: Basic Definition Checklist 
and Appendix 11: \ isitmg Committee Rccommcidation Form! 



Visiting 

Comnittee 

Recommendation 



The results of the on-site evaluation arc reviewed at the next 
quarterly meeting of the Accreditation Commission. The Accredi- 
tation Commission usually agrees with the recommendation of 
the visiting committee. On the rare occasions to date on which the 
Commission has not agreed with the findings and recommenda- 
tions of visiting committees, the Commission overruled the recom- 
mendations in two wavs. by reversing the committee's recommen- 
dation that accreditation be granted, or by reversing the commit- 
tee's recommendation that accreditation be withheld. 

In the first case, the visiting committee understood that the 
Commission had already determined that the museum met all 
requirements for accreditation, when, in fact, the Commission s 
interim approval only meant that the museum appeared to meet 
the minimum standards on paper and seemed to justify the ap- 
pointment of the visiting committee. The narrative report, sup- 
ported by the checklists, stated that the collections were took lot 
communicating a particular subject matter rather than being 
tangible objects having intrinsic value to the subject matter, in 
spite of which the visiting committee recommended accreditation. 
The Commission ruled that the, "collections" aspect of the basic 
definition was not met; and accreditation was not granted. 

In the second case, in recommending withholding accredita- 
tion. the visiting committee applied standards which distinguished 
among levels of excellence' rather than applying minimum accept- 
able standards in terms of the museum's own context and situa- 
tion. While the visiting committee's narrative report and check 
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lists stated that the museum did meet every aspect of the basic 
definition, the committee's reasons lor not recommending accredi- 
■* s tation were that the museum's accounting procedures and financial 

records were not in line with generally accepted standards. The 
Commission determined that these reasons were not disabling 
factors constituting a failure of the museum to meet the. basic 
definition ol a museum and that the over-all picture of the mu- 
seum's operations were adequate to the stated purposes and 
situation of the museum. The museum was granted accreditation. 




EthiCS for the Thc Accreditation Commission has adopted the following' 

A ethics, written by Dr. Hugo Rodeck. . 

ACCreaiiailOn - TlK . American Association of Museums, through its Accredi- 

Visiting Committee tation Commission, has established a series ot accreditation pro- 
cedures, the accomplishment ol which is to be known, during the 
process, only to the Commission and to the applying institution. 
In order to achieve such privacy it is necessary that the person- 
nel of the Commission, of the A AM, and of the Visiting Committee 
observe to the letter the complete confidentiality of thc accredita- 
tion procedure. 

Because of the constantly changing personnel of thc Visiting 
Committees involving eventually a large portion of the profes- 
sional membership of the AAM. these committees present the 
greatest hazard to the privacy to which the applicant museum 
is entitled prior to the achievement of accreditation. Publicity 
concerning interim approval is not appropriate. This means not 
only that the concerned museum shouid not allow to become pub- 
lic a provisional approval which may not be confirmed after the 
visit of the Visiting Committee, but implies also that the mem- 
bers of the Visiting Committee must consider their projected visit 
privileged information. 

r It is expected that the Visiting Committee will have, every 

facility for its inspection. Records should be freely available^ the 
Visiting Committee. It is the Committee's duty to familiarize itself 
with every part of the applicant museum's facilities, practices and 
programs. Such frankness in the disclosure of private information 
must be met by the Committee members with corresponding 
discretion in order to preserve the integrity of the accreditation 
program. Visiting Committee members will treat all their activi- 
ties and all information acquired in the accreditation process as 
privileged, and will not transmit any account of their proceedings 
or any other information about the institution to anyone except 
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their fellow Committee memlxTs antTflie Chairman of the Com- 
mittee. The accreditation procedure is carried out in confidence ex- 
cept for certain basic statistical data which the questionnaire will 
supply to the AAM headquarters for its permanent public records. 
Statistical material will not be utilized by the AAM in such a way' 
that the internal alfairs of any rp«*cuni will be Identifiably pub- 
licised, and such infor mation is not ut he disclosed by any individ- 
ual as a consequenee <>! his service on a Visiting Committee. 
Committee members will return to the Chairman all documents 
pertaining to the visited museum and ils affairs, as well ta* 
all copies of AAM documents relating to the museum or to the 
visit. It' is not prope* to make- copies' of such documents irj any ' 
manner or for any purpose. The Chairman of the Visiting Com- 
mittee will, in turn, send all such material to the AAM, and reinv^ 
bursement for the expenses of the- visit will be contingent upon" - 
such return « 
It is the purpose of the visit to establish the facts required 
by the Commission to reach a valid judgment. The members of 
the Visiting Committee will be reserved and will avoid comment 
on the existing conditions. It is not the primary purpose of the 
visit to provide a consultative service. It is therefore requested 
that major recommendations be withheld until they can form part 
of the Visiting Committee report to the Commission. Should a 
museum's application be rejected, no public announcement will be 
made by the AAM. In keeping with that philosophy the disclosure 
by members of the Visiting Committee of its recommendation or 
subsequent action of the Accreditation Commission shall be made 
only by the AAM. The Accreditation Commission has adopted the 
following resolution: 

'The names* of accredited museums will be reused publicly 
or be published or be given out on inquiry, but all other in- 
_ formation about accreditation of any institution .including the 
application stages of the process or related decisions shall not 
be made public or given in answer to inquiry.' 
The visitation of a museum applying for accreditation by an 
appointed committee of knowledgeable professionals is a .most 
important part of the AAM accreditation procedure. The Visiting 
Committee, in effect, represents the AAM during the visit. Visiting 
Committee members are expected to maintain a judicial attitude 
during the course of the visit and inspection, avoiding any involve- 
ment with special or personal considerations. Committee mem- 
bers will avoid any line of questioning of trustees, administration^ 
or. staff of the visited museum. which might initiate internal un- 
easiness, or which might exacerbate an existing problem. Commit- 
tee members should not leave any museum more upset or uneasy 
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' than it may have been when ihev arrived Members should obtain 

the information needed for a dispassionate estimate of the mu 
seum and a cool, impersonal professional opinion on its qualifies 
tions, free of personal bias or prejudice." 

In summary, the most important ethics are: 

• A projected or an accomplished visitation to an applicant 
museum is privileged information. A past or potential visitor 
to a museum must not reveal that lact in spoken or written 
word beyond the most limited circle of staff or familv who 
must know his whereabouts; for, il a museum tails to qualitv 

" for aecreditation (and the fact that it has been visited is nut 
known), its failure will not be public information. 

• The information acquired and the details of the evaluation 
during every stage arc privileged information, not to be dis- 
cussed with anyone other than fellow visitors. The Accredi 
tation Commission promises the applicant that all the inlut 
mation submitted in the questionnaire and acquired during 
the on-site evaluation will be seen and known only bv the . 

4 . , v sevenmpmber Commission, its secretariat, and' the two or 

. . three person committee it appoints to evaluate the museum. 

j * • The recommendation to grant or withhold accreditation and 

the contents of the visitinc committee report are made in 
writing only to the Accreditation Commission, and are not 
revealed to the applicant museum or to anyone outside the 
v committee. Only the Accreditation Commission Reveals the 

recommendation, the report Vj contents and the final decision 
to the applicant museum. Tht^ final decision mav differ from 
the visiting committer's recommendation 

Abuse of the ethics may necessitate the appointment of a new 
visiting committee at the expense of the applicant museum, the 
withholding of reimbursement of expenses, or the removal of a 
member from the visiting cpmmittee roster. The success of the 
accreditation program depends on the confidence and professional 
• attitude of the applicant in the Accreditation Commission and its 
visiting committees. 

Viaitina CortunittM The expense of. the visit is Tx>rne by the applicant museum. 

* 7T ,,lw Committee members travel and live in modest comfort. During th^ 
EXpenSdS visit tne yfojtors arc accommodated in public lodgings; and their 
meals are provided in public restaurants, rather than private homes/ 
clubs or dining rooms.' Personal hospitality or entertainment in 
any form (other than lunchtime or coffee breaks) from the appli- 
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cant museum or its staff, board of trustees or related organiza- 
tions is strictly prohibited. Evening hours should be free of social 
engagements so that the visiting committee members may confer 
as required. Individual committee members account for their 
expenses by completing in detail the standard visiting committee 
expense report lorm provided by the AAM. Immediately upon 
completion of an on-site evaluation, each visitor sends the report 
dtid all receipts to the Commission *so that the museum may be 
presented with a single bill. The Commission and its committees 
make every effort to minimize the cost of the committee visita- 
tions. The dav the chairman returns all visitation documents and 
the committee's final report and checklists, reimbursement checks 
are mailed. The promptness of reimbursement depends on the 
promptness of the visiting committee in submitting all papers* and 
the final report. 

The museum may choose to be billed directly by a hotel for 
accommodation* and food as long as the visiting committee chair- 
man provides the Accreditation Commission a detailed account of 
the expenses involved. For receipt and accounting purposes, the 
visitors are encouraged to sign meal charges (tip included) on the 
hotel bills if meals are taken at the hotel, including this account* 
ing with the "accommodations" listing on the expense report 
form. If meals are taken away from the hotel a receipt is provided 
with the expense report, and accounted for under the "food" 
category of expenses. The per diem cost for meals should not 
exceed $15.00. Liquor, laundry and personal long distance phone 
calls are considered personal expenses and are paid by the individ- 
ual rather than by the; applicant museum. Total expenses (includ- 
ing transportation) have averaged $100 per person for a two day 
visit, varying, however, depending on transportation costs, the 
particular geographical location of the museum and the length 
of the visitation. Visiting committee members string conscien- 
tiously t6 keep all expenses incurred in the accreditation process, 
and chargeable to the visited museum, at the lowest reasonable 
level consonant with ordinary comfort and convenience. 
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MUSEUM 
ACCREDITATION 

AFTER THREE YEARS 



Since May, 1970, the AAM Accreditation Commission has 
followed the mandate transmitted by the Accreditation Committee 
of 1968-70 in its publication, Museum Accreditation: A Report To 
The Profession, to establish, implement, evaluate and streamline 
the practices and procedures of the AAM Accreditation Program. 
The Accreditation Commission, the American Association, of Mu- 
seums and all participants have Earned in their deliberations that 
behind a successful accreditation program lie years of develop- 
ment/ The participants have also learned that the program must 
have national emphasis and backing by museum professionals, 
must be uniformly administered and applied in order to bring 
distinction and be valuable to the museum profession and its 
members. - ■ - - 

The first accreditation applications were received in June, 1970. 
The first museums to receive accreditation were announced in June, 
1971. As of April 30, 1973, 223 museums had been accredited, 22 
museums had been tabled one year, 25 museums had been refused 
accreditation, and 273 were in various stages of the process. The 
statistical breakdown of applications and accreditation stages, and 
the names of accredited institutions are found in Appendix 11. 

The accreditation process is time-consuming and complex, but 
it has developed successfully with the cooperation, patience and 
generous assistance of the 543 applicant museums, 400 museum 
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professionals who make up the visiting committee rostt r of on-site 
evaluators and the ultimate authority, the AAM' Accreditation 
Commission. They have helped build and perfect the accreditation 
procedures by reviewing and applying the procedures. In general, 
museum professionals have embraced enthusiastically the accredi- 
tation program. [Appendix 13: Testimonials] 

The accreditation program is meeting its goals: improving 
professional standards, engendering respect for and confidence in 
( the museum profession and helping museums compete with uni- 
versities, colleges, libraries and hospitals for tax and funding 
support: Foundations, governmental agencies and donors have 
asked for guidance in determining the museums which meet pro- 
fessional standards which would utilize contributions, grants and 
contracts effectively. Federal, state and local legislatures are 
adopting the accreditation program's definition of a museum, in- 
cluding in legislation the phrase, # \ . . funds to be available to 
those museums which meet lie standards established by the pro- 
fession." Senate Bill 796 and House of Representatives Bill 337, 
The Museum Services Act, use the AAM basic definition of a mu- 
seum in their text. [Appendix 14: Brademas Speech Introducing 
the Museum Services Act, H.R. 8677 (reintroduced ia 1973 as H.R. 
332) and Appendix 15: Pell Speech Introducing the Museum Serv- 
ices Act, S* 796] Enforcement of accreditation standards may pre- 
vent the purchase of smuggled antiquities or may prevent viola- 
tion of federal, state and local statutes for fear of losing accredited 
status; and enforcement may promote the development of accredi- 
tation for museums' professional staff. The heightened sense of 
public responsibility and intensive training required of profes- 
sionals in the fields represented by muSeirrns will merit the pres- 
tige and increased support that accompany professional status; 
. and the future accomplishments within the accreditation pro- 
gram, made possible by support of the Accreditation Commis- 
sion, the visiting committee members, the applicant museums' 
1 directors, staff, trustees and the AAM staff, will result in respect 
and confidence from the pubKc we serve. Accreditation, the thrust 
towards professionalism, is a sign of maturing goals, the coming 
of age of the museum profession. 
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William T. Alderson 

Charles E. Buckley, Chairman 

Weldon D. Frankfurter 

Richard Grove 

HugoG. Rodcck 

Holman J. Swinney 

Vernal L. Yadon 

William C. Steere, ex-officio 
Kyran M. McGrarh, AAM Director 



WILLIAM T. ALDERSON, Jr., Director of the American Associa- 
tion for State and Local History, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Dr. Alderson received his A.B. degree from Colgate University 
in 1947; he was awarded M.A. and Ph.D. degree* in history by 
Vanderbilt University in 1949 and 1952. He has done post-doctoral 
work in archival administration and in records management at 
American University, Washington, D.C. He has taught at Vander- 
bilt University and at the Nashville Center of the University of 
Tennessee. * , 

Having served five years as Senior Archivist on the staff of the 
Tennessee State Library and Archives in Nashville, Tennessee, he 
became Executive Secretary of the Tennessee Historical Commis- 
sion in 1957, Assistant State Librarian and Archivist in 1959, and 
held the dual assignment of State Librarian and Archivist and 
Chairman of the Tennessee Historical Commission from 1961 until 
1964, when he assumed his present position as Director of the 
American Association for State and Local History. 

Dr. Alderson has been vice-president and president ofj the 
Tennessee Association of Museums, vice-president of the Tennes- 
see Historical Society, fellow and former council member of the 
Society of American Archivists, member of the .advisory board of 
the Historic American Buildings Survey, treasurer 6f the Historic 
Sites Federation of Tennessee, member of the AAM Accreditation 
Committee (1968-70), and member of the board of directors of 
American Heritage Publishing Company. . 

He served as. Chairman of the AAM Accreditation Commission 
from June, 1970, to May, 1973, is a member of the Committee on 
Cultural Affairs, and a member of the U.S. National Commission 
for UNESCO. 
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From 1956 to 1965 Dr. Alderson was editor of the Tennessee 
Historical Quarterly, having been previously its assistant and 
Yssociate editor. Since 1964 he has been editor of History News, 
the magazine of the American Association for State and Local 
History. He is author of Tennessee Historical Markers (1958); 
co-author, A Guide to the Study and Reading of Tennessee History 
(1959); co-author, Historic Sites in Tennessee (1963); co-editor, 
Landmarks of Tennessee History ( 1965); and author of Tennessee, 
XiStudent's Guide to Localized History ( 1966). 
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CHARLES EDWARD BUCKLEY, Director of The St. Louis Art 
Museum, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Mr. Buckley is a graduate of the School of The Art Institute of 
Chicago, having received a Bachelor of Fine Arts degree in 1940, 
and an M.A. degree from the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 
of Harvard University in 1948; he has completed the work and 
residence requirements for a Ph.D. He has been a teaching fellow 
at the Department of Fine Arts, Harvard University, Loomis 
School, and Hartford College, lecturing at the Art Institute of 
Chicago, The National Gallery of Art, Old Sturbridge Village, the 
Henry Ford Museum. Colonial Williamsburg and the Museum of 
Fine Arts in Boston. 

Mr. Buckley was Keeper of the W. A. Clark Collection, the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, DC, from 1949 to 1951, 
when he became General Curator at the Wadsworth Atheneum, 
Hartford, Connecticut. He was Director of The Currier Galler of 
Art, Manchester, New Hampshire, from 1955 untU 1964, when he 
assumed the post of Director of the St. Louis Art Museum. 

A past president of the League of New Hampshire Arts and 
Crafts and "trustee of the New Hampshire Historical Society from 
1959, he is a member of the Association of Art Museum D'rectors, 
having been secretary, vice-president and trustee of that organiza- 
tion. In addition to having served as Chairman of the American 
Association of Museums' Accreditation Committee, Mr. Buckley is 
a council member and president of the AAM. His other member- 
ships include the Society of Architectural Historians and the Col- 
lege Art Association. 

Mr. Buckley has authored articles on various subjects pub- 
lished in periodicals such as Antiques, Art Quarterly, Art Bulletin, 
Connoisseur and Museum News and in various art museum bul- 
letins such as Wadsworth Atheneum, Yale Art Gallery and the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
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WELDON D. FRANKFORTER, Director of the Grand Rapids 
Public Museum, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Mr. Frankfurter is a graduate of the University of Nebraska, 
where he received his B.S. degree in 1944 and his M.S. degree in 
1949 majoring in geology and minoring in anthropology and 
zoology. 

From 1941 to 1951 he was a student assistant and Associate 
Curator at the University of Nebraska State Museum. In 1951 Mr. 
Frankforter became the Director*of the Sanford Museum and 
Planetarium in Cherokee, Iowa. In 1962 he became Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Grand Rapids Public Museum, assuming his present 
position as Director in 1965. In addition to museum operation, he 
has also done field work and research in the. Great Plains and 
Midwest regions in the areas of Pleistocene geology and early man. 
He has authored or co-authored more than thirty scientific articles 
in fields of archaeology, geology and paleontology; and he has 
been the editor of the Midwest Museums Conference Quarterly. 

Mr Frankforter is a member of numerous scientific and pro- 
fessional organizations, including the American Association of 
Museums; Midwest Museums Conference; Southwest Museums 
Conference; Geological Society of America Fellow; American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science; Academies of Science 
of Michigan, Iowa, and Nebraska; the Society for American 
Archaeology; Sigma Xi; the Michigan Archaeological Society, pres. 
ident, 1968-69; the Historical Society of Michigan; the Michigan 
State Council for the Arts, chairman of Museums Committee, 
1967-69; and Current Anthropology Association. Mr. Frankforter 
was elected to the Council of the AAM as the first regional repre- 
sentative for the Midwest Museums Conference. In addition to 
serving on the Museum Accreditation Committee, he has served 
on the AAM's "Museum Needs" (Belmont Report) Committee. 

Mr. Frankforter is a Trustee of the Historical Society of Mich- 
igan, Chairman of its Bicentennial Museum Committee; on the 
Historic Preservation Advisory Council for Michigan and was 
appointed to the Advisory Council of the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation in 1972. 
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RICHARD GROVE. Deputy Assistant Secretary for History and 
Art, Smithsonian Institution, Washington. D.C. 

Mr. Grove is a graduate of Mexico City College, receiving his 
B.A. degree in 1948 and his M A. degree in 1950 in art history. 
English Editor cf the Mexican magazine of art and architecture, 
Espacios, from 1951 to 1952. he was Associate Curator of the 
Taylor Museum of the Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center until 
^ 1958. From 1958 to 1964. he was Director of the Wichita Art 
Museum and a lecturer in art history at Wichita State University; 
and from then, in the United States Office of Education, Art and 
Humanities Program, he was a Museum Education Specialist un 
til 1968. From 1968 to 1970 Mr. Grov- was Associate Director of 
the Arts in Education Program of The JDR 3rd Fund, New York, 
New York, until he assumed his present position, Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary for History and Art, Smithsonian Institution. 

Mr. Grove has been a nu mber of the American Association of 
Museums since 1953. His other memberships include the National 
Art Education Association, the American Association for State and 
Local History, and the International Council of Museums. 

He has written many articles for such periodicals as Art 
News. Craft Horizons, American Education, Art Education and 
Museum News. He authored The Museum Community: New Roles 
and Possibilities for Art Education (1969) published by the Insti- 
tute for the Study of Art in Education. 
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HUGO G. RODECK, Director-Emeritus of the University of Col- 
orado Museum, Boulder, Colorado. 

Dr. Rodeck received his B.E. and A.B. degrees in education 
and psychology, his M.A. degree in biology from the University of 
Colorado and his Ph.D. degree in entomology and ecology from the 
University of Minnesota. 

He was first associated with the University of Colorado Mu- 
seum in 1929 as a graduate biology assistant, becoming Curator in 
1933, and Director in 1939. From 1933 to 1971 he was successively 
Assistant Professor, Associate Professor, Professor, Professor- 
Emeritus of Natural History. 

Dr. Rodeck served on the Council of the American Association 
of Museums from 1956 to 1962, and has served as vice-president 
for science museums. He was a member of the AAM Accreditation 
Committee, 1968-70, and has been a member of the Accreditation 
Commission since 1970. Member of the AAM Museum Curriculum 
rommittee and Chairman of the AAM Awards Committee, he is a 
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charter member or the Association of Science Museum Directors, 
and was elected vice-president in 1965-66 and president in 1967-69. 
He has served as treasurer of the United States Committee of the 
International Council of Museums and vice-president of ICOM's 
Committee on Natural History Museums. He authored the Directory 
of Natural Science Museums of the World (Bucharest, 1971) for 
ICOM. 

Dr. Rodeck has served as secretary, treasurer, and later presi- 
dent of the Colorado Chapter of Sigma Xi, and as executive secre- 
tary and .^resident of the Colorado Wyoming Academy of Science. 
In addition^to being a founder and member of the Mountain- 
Plains Regional Museums Conference since its organization in 
1953, he is a member of the Conference of Directors of Systematic 
Collections, a fellow of the Entomological Society of America, life 
member of the American Society of Mammalogists and a member 
of the Society for Systematic Zoology. He was chairman of the 
Institute of Arctic and Alpine Research of the University of 
Colorado from 1951 to 1971. 

Dr. Rodeck has served as consultant for museums in the 
United States and abroad, including the University of Toronto, 
Royal Ontario Museum; he was visiting lecturer in muscology at 
the University of Leicester, England, Department of Museum 
Studies. 

Dr. Rodeck has published ^numerous articles on entomology, 
zoology, ecology, paleontology, archaeology and museology*- He 
was editor of The University of Colorado Studies, a scholarly 
journal, 1937-1943. 



HOLMAN JEROME SWINNEY, Director of The Strong Museum, 
Rochester, New York. 

After graduating from* Colgate University with Departmental 
Honors in 1941, Mr. Swinney worked briefly for the Remington 
Arms Company and then served as a German interpreter with the 
United States Army. After World War II he became Assistant to 
the Registrar and, later, Registrar and Director of Admissions at 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New York. In 1954 he became Director 
of Interpretation at Old Sturbridge Village, Sturbridge, Massa- 
chusetts; and in 1956 was appointed Director of the Idaho His- 
torical Society in Boise, Idaho. He became Director of The Adi- 
rondack Museum in 1965, and assumed the directorship of The 
Strong Museum in 1972. 

From 1956 to 1968 Mr. Swinney was a member of the Council 
of the American Association for State and Local History; he has 



J 

been a member of its Awards Committee since 1965 and the 
Association Editor since 1968. He was chairman of the Pacific 
Northwest Museums Conference from 1962 to 1964, and served as 
vice-president of the Western Museums League in 1962, president 
in 1963. He was editor of the Western Museums Quarterly from 
1963 to 1965. He has been a member of the Council of the New 
York State Museums Association since 1967 and became vice- 
president in 1972. 

Mr. Swinney has taught in many professional seminars and 
has lectured in museum graduate programs at Cooperstown, Hag- 
ley and Old Sturbridge Village. He was a member of the Scan- 
dinavian Seminar sponsored by the AAM in 1965. He has served 
on many civic and professional committees. He has also been a 
member of the Advisory Committee on Interpretation for the 
New York State Historic Trust, and a museum consultant for the 
New York State Council on the Arts and many museums and 
historical societies. 

Mr. Swinney is the author of New York State Gunmakers and 
has written many articles for Antiques, Museum News and other 
professional journals. 
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VERNAL L. YADON, Director of the Pacific Grove Museum of VOITal L. YsdOO 
Natural History, Pacific Grove, California. 

Mr. Yadon is a graduate of Oregon State University, having 
received his B.S. degree in 1952 and his M.S. degree in 1954. 
Director of the Pacific Grove Museum of Natural History since 
1957, Mr. Yadon was vice-president of the Western Regional Mu- 
seums Conference from 1958 to 1959 and from 1965 to 1967. He * 
was President from 1967 to 1969 and regional representative to 
the AAM Council from 1969 to 1971. He served on the AAM Com- 
mittee to study regional representation on the AAM Council and the 
AAM Public Affairs Committee. In 197f he received a three year 
appointment to the Smithsonian Institution Advisory Council to 
the National Museum Act. 

Mr. Yadon is a member of numerous scientific «*nd conserva- 
tion organizations, including the -American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, the American Society of Mammalogists, 
the Western Society of Naturalists, the California Native Plant 
Society an<j the Audubon Society. He has'served as Chairman of 
Ventana Chapter Sierra Club and Monterey Bay Chapter of Nature 
Conservancy. He is a member of the Point Lobos State Reserve 
Advisory Committee and the Advisory Board of Save the Sea Otter. \ 
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WILLIAM CAMPBELL STEERE, Director of The New York Bo- 
tanical Garden, Bronx, New York. 

Dr. Steere received his B.S. in botany in 1929, his M.A. in , 
1931 and his Ph.D. in 1932 from the University of Michigan. He 
was awarded the D.Sci. (honoris causa) by the University of 
Montreal in 1959 and the honorary degree of Doctor of Science 
from the University of Michigan in 1962. 

Dr. Steere began his professional career as an Instructor in 
Biology at Temple University while a graduate student at the 
University of Pennsylvania, 1929-31. In 1931 he became Instructor 
in Botany at the University of Michigan, progressing to Professor 
in 1946 and Chairman of the Department of Botany in 1947. He 
joined the staff of Stanford University as Professor of Biology in 
1950 and became Dean of the Graduate Division in 1955. Dr. Steere 
has been, successively, Director. Executive Director and President 
of the New York Botanical Ga\den and Professor of Botany at 
Columbia University since 195& Because of his experience in 
teaching, research and administration, Dr. Steere's duties have 
taken him to Alaska, Argentina, Arctic Canada, Chile, Europe, 
Japan, Mexico and the Philippines. While on temporary leave from 
his home institution, he taught one year at the University of 
Puerto Rico, spent two years during World War II in Colombia 
and Ecuador in a search for quinine, and served for a year with 
the National Science Foundation as Program Director for System- 
atic Biology. ... 

Dr. Steere is a member of many scientific organizations in- 
cluding the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
the American Geographical, Society, the American Institute of 
Biological Sciences, and the Arctic Institute of North America. He 
was co-founder and first President of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Museums. Dr. Steere served as President of the American 
- Association of Museums from 1968 to 1970. He is a past president 
of the American Bryological Society, the American Society of 
Plant Taxonomists, the Botanical Society of America, the Cali- 
fornia Botanical Society, the Society of American Naturalists, the 
International Association of Bryologists and the Torrey Botanical 
Club. He has served as a member of th« Boards of the American 
Institute of Biological Sciences,, the Bayard Cutting Arboretum, 
the Horticultural Society of New York, the Morris Arboretum and 
the New York Botanical Garden. 

Dr. Steere has serve*! in an editorial capacity with several 
biological journals including the American Journal of Botany, 
Annates Bryologici, Biological Abstracts, the Botanical Review, 
and The Bryologis. He has published over two hundred and fifty 
articles on botanical topics. 
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A recipient of many medals and other honors, Dr. Stcere was 
decorated !>y the Japanese Government wijji the Imperial Order 
of the Sacred Treasure ( Second Class). 



KYRAN M. McGRATH, Director of (he American Association ol 
Museums, Washington, D.C. 

Mr. McGrath received his B.S.S. degree, cum latule, in 1956 
and his J.D. in 1959 from Georgetown University. 

Admitted to the D C. Bar in March. 1959, has was a self- 
•employed lawyer until June. 1961, when he became Legislative 
Counsel to U.S. Senator Paul H. Douglas (D.. Illinois) in Wash- 
ington, D.C. As the attorney on the stall. Mr. McGrath provided 
legislative and political assistance to Senator Douglas until Au- 
gust, 1965. when Governor Otto Kernel (D., Illinois) appointed 
him Chief of the Washington Office of the Illinois Department of 
Business and F.conomic Development 'in Washington, D.C. in 
which capacity he served until 1967, opening and maintaining full- 
,time Illinois state representation between federal agencies, U.S. 
Congress, and private industry. From 1967 to 1968 Mr. McGrath 
was a Special Assistant to the Chairman of the National Advisory 
Commission on Civil Disorders, Governor Otto Kerncr. Since 
April 23P1968, he has been Director of the American Association 
of Museums. 

In 1970, he was appointed to the U. S. National Commission 
of UNESCO. In 1971, he authorized the first major publication on 
museum salaries, 1971 Financial and Salary Survey. 
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APPENDIX 2 



Record of 
Accreditation 
Committee Meetings 



1. August 1 and 2, 1968, St. Louis Art Museum, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri 

2. November 21 and 22. 1968. St. Louis Art Museum, St. Louis, 
Missouri 

3. February 19 and 20, 1969, St. Louis Art Museum, St. Louis,, 
Missouri 

4. May 24 and 25, 1969, Asilon^r Conference Grounds, Pacific 
Grove, California 

5. June 19 and 20, 1969, University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colorado 

6. September 28 and 2'), 1969, A/liroiidaek Museum, Blue Moun- 
tain Lake. New York 

7. December I and 2. I9f>9. St. Louis An Museum, St. Louis, 
Missouri 

8. January II, 12 and 13, 1970. St. Louis Art Museum. St. Louis. 
Missouri 

9. March I, 2 and 3, 1970, Grand Rapids Public Museum, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan 

10. April 5, 6 and 7, 1970. St. Louis Art Museum. St. L 'is, 
Missouri 
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Letter of Transmittal 
from Accreditation 
Committee 



Hilt Ail* ■* hp* — i— BtHAM»W HUM Ail* /«•..-' I HAITI I H I'lUM At. AN 



April 30, 19 70 



Dr. William C. S tee re 
President 

American .Association of Museums 
2233 Wisconsin Avenue. N.W. 
Washington, D* C. 2000 7 

Dear Bill: 

Older ths authority granted by the members of the American 
Association of Museums at the business meeting. May 26, 1969, 
and the AAM Council at its subsequent meeting January 26, 1970, 
Z am transmitting herein the final report of the AAM Interim 
Accreditation Coamission. This report intentionally resembles 
in form a prospectus for museums wishing to apply for accredi- 
tation by the Accreditation Commission of the American Association 
of Museums. This form will serve to make the document most useful 
for the, purpose or informing members qf the museum profession as 
veil as the general public es to the purposes of accreditation 
end the procedures by which museums may gain recognition as 
l meeting acospted professional standards. 

•v 

This report combines the conclusions of the AAM Accreditation 
Committee; which existed from May, 1968, to January 26, 1970, 
md the AAM Interim Accreditation covdssion established 
J«iuary 26, 1970, to be succeeded by the permanent Accreditation 
Commission May 1, 19 70. 



Sincerely yours, 




Qi airman , 

Interim Accreditation commission 
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1970 - Present 
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William T. AUU fe rson P Chairman I Appendix I | 
Mildred S. Compton 
Robert M. Hume 
George E. Lindsav 
James A. Oliver 
Charles Parkhurst 
Hugo G. Rodcck [Appendix 1 | 

Alexander.!. Wall, Chairman (effective August. I»*7*i 
E. Lelaiul Webhci 

Marilyn Hicks Fitzgerald. Accreditation Secretars 
Kyran M. McGrath, AAM Direi i<m [Appendix I J 

1 

MILDRED S. COMPTON. Director of The Children s Museum of 
Indianapolis, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Mrs. Compton attended Ward Belmont College and the Lni 
versity of Michigan, where she received her B.S. in Chemistry in 
1938. She received the M.S. f rom Tulnne University New Orleans. 
Louisiana in 1940. She taught two years at Sophie Newcombv 
College and was a research chemist at Eli.l.illv & Companv from 
1940 until 1946. * 

Mrs. Compton became the Executive Secretary ol The Chil- 
dren's Museum of Indianapolis in 1961 and in 1964 assumed her . 
present position of Director ol the Museum. Since thefj she has 
bcenV rcs '^ ent ant l vice-president of the Midwest Museums Con 
ference, president of the American Association of Youth Museums 
antPprcsident of the Children's Museum Guild. 

Mrs. Compton is currently president of the Association of 
Indiana Museums, vice president of the Women's Rotary CJub, 
vice-president of the Women's Counoil of Indianapolis Chambfr of 
Commerce, and vice president of the AAM Council and -Executive 
Committee. She is a member of the Indiana Historical Society. 
Society of Indiana Pioneers, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, American Association for State and Local History. Sigma Xi, 
and the White House Conference on Children and Youth; She has 
been a member of the Accreditation Commission since »972 
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ROBERT M. HUME. Assistant Secretary of the Consultative Com- 
mittee on National Museum Policy. National Museums ol Canada. 
Ottawa, Ontario. Canada. , n 

Graduating with honors I mm the Vancouver Scflool ol Art in 
" 1951 Mr. Hume assumed the position ol Assistant Curate* with 
the Vancouver Art Gallcrv, serving until 1955, when he took sab- 
batical leave to survey British and European museum techniques, 
handling and presentation. He became Director ol the Vancouver 
Art Gallery in 1956; and in 1959. he was granted a Canada Council 
scholarship to travel throughout the U.S.A. to study the develop- 
ment of new museums. Upon completion of his scholarship, Mr. 
Hume was employed bv the National Gallery ol Canada. From 
1960 until 1972 he served as Development Officer. Acting Director 
of the National Design Council and Design Center. In 1964 he was 
appointed Assistant Director of the Ontario Center of Science and 
Technology, serving as Director of the Interpretation Branch. 

Mr. Hume was appointed Planning and Development Officer 
of the Aft Gallery of Ontario in 1966, and in W67. Executive 
Assistant to the Director. He assumed his present post of Assistant 
Secretary of the Consultative Committee on National Museum 
Policy. National Museums of Canada in 1972. 

Mr. Hume has been visual arts officer lor the National Centen- 
nial Commission, lecturer for the Canadian Museums Association's 
Training Diploma Programme. Secretary-Treasurer and President 
of the Canadian Museums Association, a member of the Canadian 
Committee for The International Committee on Museums and a 
member of the American Association of Museums' Executive Com 
mittee. He has been a member of the Accreditation Commission 
since 1970. 

Mr. Hume, a co-founder of the Northwest Institute ot Sculp- 
ture, is a member of the Canadian Sculptor's Society. As an ex- 
hibit designer the subjects Mr. Hume has treated have ranged 
from anthropology, archaeology, art treasures, contemporary 
painting and sculrture to jewelrv, natural historv. ecology, pho- 
tography and Canadian history. 



Robert M. Hume 




GEORGE E. LINDSAY, Director of the California Academy of 
Sciences, San Francisco. California. 

Dr. Lindsay received his B.A. in Botany in 1951 and his Ph.D. 
in 1955 from Stanford University. He began his professional 
career in 1939 - 1940 as Director of the Desert Botanical Garden of 
Arizona. During the summers of 1952 1953, he served as an 
administrative aide at the Arctic Research Laboratory, Point Bar- 
row. Alaska. Dr. Lindsay was Director of the San Diego Museum 
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of Natural History f rom 1956 to 1963, when he became Director 
o! the California Academy of Sciences. 

Dr. Lindsay has served as President and Council Member of 
the Pacific Division of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science and as a Council Member and Executive Commit- 
tee Member of the American Association of Museums. In addition 
to scrvitig on the Accreditation Commission from 1970- 1972, Dr, 
Lindsav served on the "Museum Needs*' (Belmont Report) Com- 
mittee, the Steere Committee for the Directors of Systematic 
Collections, and the National Research Center for the Arts. 

Dr. Lindsay is a Fellow of the American Association for the 
Advancement yi Science, the San Diego Society of Natural His* 
tory, the San Diego Zoological Society, the Cactus and Succulent 
Society of America and the California Academy of Sciences and is 
a member of Sigma Xi. 

JAMES A. OLIVER, Director of The New York Aquarium. Brook- 
lyn, New York. 

Dr. Oliver sttidied at the University of Texas, and earned a 
B.A. in 1936, M.A. in 1937, and Ph D. in 1941 from the University of 
Michigan, where he was also appointed a University Fellow, 
193840, and a Hinsdale Scholar, 19404 1. After serving as an 
instructor at Northern Michigan, 1941-42; he went to The Ameri* 
can Museum* of Natural History in 1942, as Assistant Curator 
* After wartime service as an officer in the U. S. Navy he returned 
to the Museum in 1946, leaving in 1948 to become Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Zoology at the University of Florida. He was appointed 
Curator of Reptiles at the New York Zoological Society in 1951, 
Assistant Director of the New York Zoological Park in 1958 and 
Director the same year. In 1959 he was appointed Director of the 
American Museum of Natural History, a post he held for ten years, 
becoming Coordinator of Scientific and Environmental Programs 
in 1969. He assumed his present position as Director of the New 
York Aquarium in 1970. 

Dr. Oliver is a Fellow of the New York Zoological Society, 
Vice President of the New York State Association of Museums and 
was a founder and first Chairman of the Cultural Institutions 
Group of New York. He was Treasurer of Biosciences, a member 
of the Board of Trustees, and was elected President of that orga- 
nization for 1972, He is a member of the Council of the American 
Association of Museums, Chairman of the Association's Ad Hoc 
Committee orr$Museum Education in Human Ecology, a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Caribbean Conservation Corpora- 
tion, a Vice-Chairman of the American Committee for Interna- 
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tional Wild Life Protection, and a member of the Survival Service 
Commission of the International Union for the Conservation of 
Nature and Natural Resources. Dr. Oliver is a Fellow of the 
Rochester Museum Association, a 'Fellow of the Royal Society of 
Arts of London, a member of the American Society of Jrhthyol- 
ogists and Herpetologists, a Fellow of the HerpetolOgists League, 
and the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
He has served on the New York State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion's Commission on Museum Resources, 1961-64; the Council of 
the Brooklyn Arts and Cultural Association; the Organizing Com- 
mittee of XVI International Congress of Zoologists, 1963; the 
Biological Sciences Curriculum Study (Steering Committee, 1962- 
65; Executive Committee, 1964-65); the International Council of 
Museums (Executive Committee 1963-65; United States Commis- 
sion 1965-70); as a member of the Directors of Systematic Collec- 
tions, 1960-69. Dr. Oliver has been a member of the Accreditation 
Commission since August, 1972. 

He has authored numerous scientific and popular wonts in- 
cluding two books, The Natural History of North American Am- 
phibians and Reptiles and Snakes in Fact and Fiction. 

CHARLES PARKHURST, Assistant Director of the National Gal- 
lery of Art, Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Parkhurst was educated at Williams College, B.A. 1935, 
Oberlin, M.A. 1938 and Princeton University, M.F.A. 1941. His 
professional positions include Research Assistant and Registrar, 
National Gallery of Art, 1941-1943; Deputy Chief, Monuments and 
Fine Arts and Archives Section, Allied Military Government in 
both U.S. Zones, Germany 1945-1946, concerned with the restitu- 
tion of looted art; Assistant to the Director, Albright Art Gallery 
of Buffalo, 1946-1947; Assistant Professor of Art and Archaeology 
and Assistant Director of the Art Museum, Princeton University, 
1947-1949; Head, Department of Fine Arts, Director of the Allen 
Memorial Art Museum, and Professor of the History and Appre- 
ciation of Art, Oberlin College, 1949-1962; Director of The Balti- 
more Museum of Art, 1962-1970; and since 1971 Assistant Director, 
National Gallery of Art. He has also taught Art History at the Uni- 
versities of Minnesota and of California at Los Angeles. 

Mr. Parkhurst serves or has served on several Boards and 
Commissions dealing with art, has been honored by fellowships, 
grants, and the Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, by France in 
1947, for work in the recuperation of Nazi looted art in Germany. 
H&has been Chairman, Advisory Committee for Fulbright Grants 
(Committee on It teoiational Exchange of Persons); President, 
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College Art Association of America; Co-Founder and President, 
Intermuseum Conservation Association; Vice President, Associa- 
tion of Art Museum Directors; President, American Association of 
Museums; and a member of the AAM Accreditation Commission 
since 1970. 

Mr. Parkhurst has also taped sixty-five half-hour television 
programs, Images and Ideas, a course in the principle of Historic 
Art, for Westinghouse T. V. Network. He is the author of works 
on Medieval Pilgrimage Road, Early Limoges Enamels, Muscology 
and Museography, Modern Design, Ancient and Medieval Gold 
Jewelry,. Renaissance Iconography, Art Conservation, and espe- 
cially on 17th Century Scientific Color Theories and their rela- 
tionship to painting of the time. 

ALEXANDER J. WALL, President of Old Sturbridge Village, Stur- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Wall is a graduate of Columbia University, beginning his 
museum career as an intern at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
and serving as Museum Curator, Supervisor of Education and 
Public Relations and finally as Assistant Director at The New- York 
Historical Society in New York City. During these years, his career 
was interrupted by four years of service in the U.S. Army Air 
Corps during World War II. In 1951 he became Director of the 
New Jersey Historical Society in Newark, New Jersey, leaving in 
1956 to become Curator of Old Sturbridge Village, holding suc- 
cessive positions as Assistant Director and Vice President prior 
to becoming President in 1966. 

Mr. Wall has been a member of the AAM Accreditation Com- 
mission since 1970; in May, 1973/ he was appointed by AAM Presi- 
dent, Charles Buckley, to serve as Chairman of the Commission. 
He has been an individual member of the American Association 
of Museums since 1951, a member of the AAM Scandinavian Mu- 
seum Seminar in 1965, a Council Member since 1970, and is serv- 
ing on the Association's Curriculum Committee and the Trustees' 
Handbook Committee. 

Mr. Wall has also been active in the American Association for 
State and Local History as a charter member, 1940; its Secretary, 
1953-60; Council Member; 1960-68; National Chairman of its Awards 
Committee, 1964-68; Vice President, 1968-70 and President, 1970-72. 

Mr. Wall s memberships include the American Antiquarian 
Society, Early American Industries Association and Eleutherian 
Mills-Hagley Foundation Advisory Committee. 

His publications include "William Bradford, Colonial Printer, 
articles and book reviews in American Collector, N.Y. Historical 
Society Quarterggroceedings of the N.J. Historical Society, Mu- 
tt 



seum News, History News, Pennsylvania History and his AASLH 
Presidential address— The Voice of the Artifact." 

E. LELAND WEBBER, Director of the Field Museum of Natural 
History, Chicago, Illinois. 

Mr. Webber received his B.B.A. degree in 1942 from the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati and his C.P.A. degree in 1949 from the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. From 1945-50, Mr. Webber was associated with 
Ernst & Ernst, C.P.A., Chicago, Illinois. In 1950, he joined the staff 
of the Field Museum of Natural History, trorn then until 1960 he 
was Executive Assistant to the Director, when be became Assistant 
Director of the Museum, holding this position until 1962, when he 
assumed his present position of Director and Secretary. In 1966 
he became a trustee of the museum. 

Mr. Webber has been a member of the American Association 
of Museums Council. 1963-70; vice president and a member of the 
AAM Executive Committee, 1966-70; Chairman of the AAM Com- 
mittee on Museum Needs, which prepared America's Museums: 
The Belmont Report, 1967-69; a member of the Accreditation 
Commission, 1970-72; and a member of the Illinois State Museum 
Board, 1965-70. 

Mr Webber is a member of the National Council on the Arts, 
1970 to present; a member of the Board of Governors of the Illi- 
ndft State Colleges and Universities, 1967 to present; a member 
of the Board of Directors, YMCA Hotel, Chicago, 1955 to present; 
and a member of the National 4-H Service Committee, 1972 to 
present. 

MARILYN HICKS FITZGERALD, Accreditation Secretary of the 
American Association of Museums, Washington, D.C. 

Mrs. Fitzgerald received her B.A. degree, Phi Beta Kappa, in 
1968 from Randolph-Macon Woman's College, Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia, in Politics and Asian Studies. She also studied in Japan and 

Scotland. , . , , 

Before joining the AAM staff in 1969, Mrs. Fitzgerald traveled 
nationwide as an Assistant to the Director of Admissions of Ran- 
dolph-Macon Woman's College, and had been an assistant in the 
Office of the Director General of the Foreign Service, Department 
of State, Washington, D.C. 

Mrs. Fitzgerald assumed her position of Accreditation Secre- 
tary in February 1970, and has been responsible for organizing, 
coordinating and administering the mechanics and procedures of 
the accreditation program at the AAM headquarters. In addition 
to her accreditation responsibilities, she was Project Director for 
the 1971 and 1973 editions of The Official Mtgeum Directory. 
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OFFICIAL USE 



Data 



Fa* Rf C'd $ 

□ AAM MEMBER 

□ NorvM^mbar 



OFFICIAL 
ACCREDITATION 

APPLICATION FORM 



GENERAL 



Nama of Applicant Muwum 



Mailing Add rota 



City 



Tataphone (iraa coda ft numbOf) 



Nama of Diractor/Chlaf Exacutiva Offlcar 



Stata 



Zip 



Title 



Nama of Paraon to Whom Corraapondanca Should 6a Diractad 



Titla 



Nam* of Chilrman of Bo*rd of Truttaaa or Equlvataw Of«ear 



Title 



Does the Applicant Museum administer or maintain branch/subsidiary museum{a)? 
If YF.S, Please list: (Attach separate sheet If necessary) 



Nama 



City 



Stat* 



Zip 



Nama 



City 



Stata 



Zip 



Nama 



City 



Stata 



Zip 



Are any of these branches/ subsidiaries to be included In the accreditation appH* 
cifion ,ol the Applicant Museum? □ YES pNO If YES pease ^ write the 
Accreditation Secretary for special Subsidiary Museum Application Forms ana 
Information. 



BASIC DEFINITION OF MUSEUM 

Ooes the Applicant Museum meet the basic definition of museum for 
purposes of Accreditation? 

Organized? DYES pNO Professional Staff? OYES pNO 

Permanent? DYES pNO Collections OWt □ [» 

Non-profit? .QYES QUO Care? QYES □»» 

Educational/Aesthetic? □ YES pNO Open to Public/ Schedule? ... QYES pHO 



MUSEUM CATEGORY 

Q Art □ General □ Other (Specify) 
□ History □ Science „. 



FINANCIAL SUPPORT 

Please indicate museum s total budget for 
Sources of funding by percent: 



□ Municipal Gov't. . . 

□ State Gov't 

□ Federal Gov t. 

□ Other Gov t, 

□ Total Gov t 

Q Private Foundation 



_% 
_% 



_% 

_% 



current fiscal year: S 

□ LMiversity/College 

□ Endowment Income 

□ Contributions 

□ Corporate 

□ Membership 
(j Sales Shop 

□ Other 



_% 



FEE INFORMATION 

□ AAM institutional member— minimum $50 du*s (for museums with at least one 
paid staff member), 

□ $60 Application Fee is enclosed. Fee MUST be PRE-PAID. 



Q Applicant Museum is non-AAM member. 

□ $100 Application Fee is enclosed. Fee MU£T be PRE-PAID, 



□ Applicant^ Museum is applying for AAM membership and accreditation, 

□ Membership Application and dues check are enclosed. 

□ Accreditation application fee— $50 is enclosed. Fee MUST be PRE-PAID. 



SIGNATURES OF AUTHORIZATION 

By signing, the director and chairman of applicants governing body certify that 
application for accreditation has been formally considered and approved, and they 
agree that application for accreditation, accompanied by the initial Jee, constitutes 
agreement by the applicant museum to consent to and abide by the decisions or 
the American Association of Museums, arrived at through the agencies of Its 
Accreditation Commission and operative agencies. 



Signature of Oirector Signature of Chairman of Oovsrnlng Body 

Hmm* (Typsd) H * m HVPid) -* 



mP " Tin* 
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Please answer the following questions. 
Yes No 

1. □ □ Does the museum have a separate governing hotly or an 

administrative head with the responsibilities beyond 
the normal duties of a curator? 

2. LJ □ Does the museum have budgetary autonomy, that is, 

does it have allotted to it an overall budgetary amount 
and/or does it support itself through the use of its own 
funds? 

3. □ □ Does the museum have self-directed acquisition, con- 

servation and exhibition practices? 

4. L ' (J I s ,nc museum located on a piece ol pntperty which is 

continuous with and adjoining that of the central mu- 
seum? 

A majority, of negative answers determines the subsidiary 
status of a museum. In case of a split, the following formula 
decides: 

1. If 1 and 2 are negative, the museum is a subsidiary. 

2. If 1 and 3 are negative, the museum is a subsidiary. 

3. If 2 and 3 are negative, the museum is a subsidiary. 

4. If 3 and 4 are negative, the museum is a subsidiary. 

5. If 1 and 4 are negative and 2 and 3 positive, the museum 
is autonomous. 

6. If 2 and 4 are negative and 1 and 3 positive, the museum 
is autonomo- 

A majority of positive answers indicates the museum is 
autonomous. 



Formulae for 
Determining 
Subsidiary 
Museum Status 
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Procedures and 
Fee Structures 
for Autonomous and 
Subsidiary Museums 
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1 

1 IJ 

M 

liji 

c 


For to accompany 
completed 
Questionnaire 


!• 

1 


I s 


r 

mm 

3 
> 


1. One museum (no parent or subsidiary) 
applies, completes the questionnaire, 
receives a visiting committee, and, if 
successful, is accredited. 


$50 


$100 




$150 


+ 


2. One museum, with one or more affiliated 
branches not deemed an autonomous 
museum or subsidiary museum, applies, 
completes the questionnaire, receives 
a visiting committee, and, if successful, 
is accredited. j 


$50 


J100 




$150 


+ 


3. One parent museum and one or more 
affiliated museums deemed subsidiary 
museums (according to the guide- 
lines and formula), 
a, parent museum 

The parent museum applies and com- 
pletes the questionnaire for itself and 
the subsidiaries of its choicest is 
visited by a -visiting committee of the 
appropriate size, and, if successful, 
is accredited. 


$50 


# 

$100 




$150 


+ 


b. subsidiary museum 

The parent applies fdr the subsidiary 
and includes the subsidiary in its 
answers to the questionnaire. The sub- 
sidiary receives a visiting committee 
composed of at least one visitor* 






$ 35* 




+ 


c. subsidiary museum at later date 
The parent museum applies for the 
subsidiary* The subsidiary receives 
a visiting committee determined by 
its size. (This is especially advan- 
tageous for new subsidiaries of an 
accredited museum* The subsidiary 
does not have to go through the 
whole process— only sponsor a 
visiting committee.) 






$ 75* 


r 


+ 



It must be remembered that societies, 
associations, or other organizations may 
not be accredited* Only their museums 
are eligible. 



►per subsidiary 
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REPORT OF THE 
ACCREDITATION VISITING COMMITTEE 

to the Object Museum 

INTRODUCTION 

The Accreditation Visiting Committee, consisting of the Chairman 
and one committee member, visited the Object Museum on September 
l t 1972, arriving at 8: 30 a.m. 

Because there is actually only one employee, in the museum, the 
visit was almost entirely restricted to conferences with the Director 
plus a short visit with the President of the College and the College 
Community Relations head. The other "employees" are students work* 
ing on an hourly rate and their participation in the museum's work 
will be discussed later. 

The museum covers anthropology and archaeology, entomology, 
geology, paleontology and operates an herberium. The museum may be 
classified as natural history but also includes temporary art exhibits, 
one of which was on display during the visit of the Committee. There 
is also a botanical garden in front of the museum. 

The governing authority is the Object College Governing Board 
consisting of five persons representing ranching, banking, dentistry 
and two from the legal profession. There is no separate constitution 
and bylaws or articles of incorporation for the museum since it was 
created as part of the Object College complex, thereby attaining legal 
existence. It does not have a tax-exempt letter from I.R.S, since this is 
' not an entity separate from the college. It has.no subsidiary or branch 
museum. 

BOARD OF TRUSTEES 

The Governing Board, which is elected by voters of the ward f does 
not take an active part in th^ affairs of the museum. The director has 
full authority over part-time workers, programs, exhibits, collections 
and the general administration of the museum. The Governing Board 
does not identify or participate in museum activities. The five mem- 
bers are elected to serve for a period of four years. The director 
has little if any contact with the Governing Board on a professional 
level* The Board leaves all professional decisions to the director. 

STAFF 

The director's background includes training in design, art, decora- 
tive arts, and a foundation in physical anthropology, zoology, primitive 
art, archaeology and textile and art-related studies. His thesis was on 
Greek Embroideries; he is a Phi Beta Kappa and has had textile ex- 
hibits and awards and other exhibitions of jewelry and stitchery. His 
past experience and actual working with two museums— one as a staff 
member and the other as director— have fitted ton for administrating 
a one-man museum with part-time help. He is a member of profes- 
sional associations including AAM, is familiar with the literature of 
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muscology and keeps current with museological developments in the 
fields of his interests. 

Staff members are part-time students, paid so much per hour, and 
are trained by the director to carry on the necessary work of the 
museum— clerical, curatorial, exhibition, labeling, research for exhibit 
planning, construction and installation, but are restricted to what 
amounts to 'short-term careers because they are students and not full- 
time paid employees or volunteers. They understand their jobs be- 
cause of the training given them by the director and they accept 
responsibility under supervision to turn out new exhibits on a regular 
schedule. There is little if any authority to delegate since all the part- 
time employees are not in positions to which authority may be dele- 
gated. The number of part-time employees gets the work done but it 
would be beneJicial to the director if he had a nucleus of full-time 
employees with part-time assistance so that much of the burden is 
taken off his shoulders. The one professional in the museum is the 
director. The student employees keep up with their work but do not 
belong to professional societies or associations connected with the type 
of work they are doing. To some of them, working in the museum is so 
much per hour and a job. It is hoped that, out of the numbers who 
have been subjected to muscology, a few will feel impelled to join the 
rdfc of us! 

There is no structured program to train volunteers although vol* 
unteers are welcomed to the museum. They are not used as doccnts 
but as needed for various museum assignments* 



MEMBERSHIP 

There is no membership but there would be the possibility to 
form a student membership had the director sufficient help to orga- 
nize it, plan programs for it and take care of it. There is even the 
possibility of community membership under the same optimum 
j conditions. 



FINANCES 

Funding is adequate for current expenses. There is no provision 
for capital outlay or improvement. at present. No efforts are being 
made at present to raise additional monies for the museum. The direc- 
tor's salary is correct as reported and it is slightly below the national 
median for similar positions, especially since he is the only employee 
on full time. The director's salary is not on a par with those paid to 
the college instructors nor does it come up to those paid in high school 
positions. Benefits are comparable to those in other museums and are 
essentially the same as the rest of the college personnel. Financial 
reporting is done by the business office of the college and it entirely 
adequate. There is no clear fiscal policy for the future, no surplus and 
no deficit. No admission fees are charged. There is a grantsman at the 
college but his potential availability for the benefit of the museum has 
not been exercised as yet. 
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PHYSICAL FACILITIES 

The Object Museum is vtfry well situated in the heart of the com- 
plex of college buildings and is very accessible to the large number of 
students attending the institution. It is easily accessible by foot and by 
car but there is no bus that takes the visitor to the door. Parking is 
like that of any college or university— crowded, inadequate for non- 
student visitors, but once the students have found a place to park, 
the museum is easily found. There is plenty of area for loading and 
unloading, the entire area is kept clear and well-lighted, and there are 
no stairs— the museum being on one floor only. Grounds and building 
are lighted at night and there are security or campus police patrolling 
when the building is closed. 'si.ki- 

Restrooms are clean and well-equipped. There are towels available 
and Boraxo soap in the dispensers. During the winter we were in- 
formed that more heat would make it more comfortable to work, that 
employees had to wear sweaters during cold spells. The grounds are 
taken care of by the college and are well-landscaped and kept swept 
and clean. Signing is good and the museum's location is indicated 
before reaching the building. Security againsf fire is good, exits are 
plainly marked, and the part-time employees and the director know 
what to do or whom to call should emergencies arise. These instruc- 
tions are contained in an attached sheet. Exits 'that require panic 
hardware are so equipped. Storage of collections, the exhibits, records 
'and materials are free from any but the most serious fire damage. 
' Hours are regular and special visitors may even enter dunng a 
"closed" dav- > 

COLLECTIONS 

The museum owns its tangible objects in the name of the college 
and th<-V are of tne quality that would lend their use to research, 
exhibition and education. There is no stated acquisition policy and 
this may be taken care of by the director in written form instead of 
understood form. The museum contains material or objects which are 
from regional to world-wide significance, and, although there are ac- 
cession and loan forms, there is no stated policy on what may be 
accepted and under what conditions, nor is there more than a gentle- 
man's agreement regarding receiving and making loans. Duplicate 
records are kept in the building, in different locations. The major por- 
tion of the collection is cataloged adequately and data retrieval was 
demonstrated satisfactorily to the Visiting Committee. Specimens may 
be easily located thrpugh files and are inventoried for this year. When 
the collection* become more extensive, records will be typed and 
bound and stored outside the museum for greater security. As far as 
completeness of records to describe missing or stolen specimens, the 
museum is beginning to photograph such specimens for the records. 
Disposal of unwanted objects is up to the discretion of the director. 

CONSERVATION AND PRESERVATION 

Collections are generally in good condition and taken care of. Para 
crystals are extensively used as is evidenced by the eye-smarting blast 



that emerges from an opened study skin cabinet! Conservation is a 
continuous process before, during and after storage procedures. There 
is no humidity or temperature control system and no protection 
against airborne pollution. The employees are trained to care for the 
collections and are doing a good job. Little fluorescent lighting is used 
and incandescent lights .are employed without shielding. The only 
exhibition in danger of too much actinic exposure is ihe temporary 
"Exhibit of the Month," which faces a large expanse of high glass to 
which the director has fastened fluted paper screens to cut out some 
of the brilliance. This is exposed for only a month, during which 
period not too much harm could result. The director trains his people 
to conserve and preserve, evidently with success. 

SECURITY 

Locks and campus police protect the collections from burglary, 
theft and pilferage. There have been only two examples of vandalism 
during the present director's tenure. A sprinkler system is a protection 
against fire and all parts of the museum are locked or observed durirlf 
open hours. There are no interior guards available and are possibly 
not needed because ot locked cases. The written procedure to be 
followed in emergencies is attached and known »o the students work- 
ing in the museum. Collections and the pnysical facilities are insured 
by the college. 

EXHIBITS AND EXHIBITIONS 

There is no area in the Object Museum which remains static— all 
exhibits and exhibit areas change With the exception of the seismo- 
graph. One of the three sections of the exhibition area is changed each 
summer which means that once completed, an exhibit stays in place 
for three years and is then revised or replaced. The exhibits are 
planned to demonstrate a natural law, a point, a custom, a rite, a 
school of thought or the present mores of adults and adolescenU. 
They employ all the approaches in exhibition technique— chronolog- 
ical, historical, thematic, stylistic, comparative or demonstrative. They 
are well-labeled but the type or style of printing used was, Ho the 
Committee, too small except for students with 20-20 vision. They could 
be a little larger for people who wear bifocals! They are numbered 
within the cases for putting back into storage. The exhibits are neat 
and in order and free from dust. No traveling exhibits are available, 
although the museum does receive traveling exhibits from other agen- 
cies. A 'vHtten loan policy is needed, particularly for loans of speci- 
mens that go out. Loans coming in are, as the director *ay», well taken 
care of by himself and student employees. Loan Coords are kept and 
are satisfactory. , * ' 

The Visiting Committee was impressed by one of the exhibit sec- 
tions in which man's vices were shown with special reference to the 
use of drugs and stimulants. The entire section showed the drugs of- 
the Establishment— alcohol, caffeine in coffee and popular soft drinks, 
theine in tea, theobromine in cocoa and chocolate, tobacco in all its 
forms — pipe, cigar, cigarette, chewing, snuff. Primitive drugs and stim- 
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ulants included kola nut, kava, bete! nut, wood rose, limson weed, 
peyote, mescal and other derivatives from the flora of Ihe world. A 
separate case showed Canuibis sativa or marijuana with roact* holders, 
cigarette rollers, paper, ' steamboats/' and fancy home-made pipes. 
This was pertinent to a large studen^body and the director did not 
.make the mistake of preaching or moralizing about any of the 
specimens in the cases. 

The exhibit, in our opinion, was worthy of <;ounty-wide publicity, 
but no news release went out on it. One of the drawbacks of the 
museum is that public relations are handled outside the museum 
its* If, not by the director. Had this timely exhibit been properly cov- 
ered in press and television, it would have attracted many more 
students and many adults and adolescents in the surrounding area. 

The Visiting Committee makes the strong recommendation that 
the director be permitted or empowered to issue his own press re- 
leases to the media with the result that many more people would 
become acquainted with the museum and its work accomplished by 
one director and 12 students on part-time. Such Herculean labors 
deserve recognition— which in museums comes in the form of streams 
of visitors coming in to see what has been done. 

PROGRAMS AND EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 

The educational activities of the museum are primarily for college 
students and public school students. There is nothing specific planned 
for adults or young people off campus. Since this is the only museum 
in the area, it would be valuable if there were programs other than 
the ones mentioned above. Although there are no programs other than 
those for college and public schools, the exhibitions and stored mate- 
rials are entirely adequate for a full schedule of activities for adults 
and young people not attending the college. Attendance has risen but 
would go even higher with extra educational activities. The program 
is enjoyable as well as beneficial from an educational standpoint. 
Programs supervisors are drawn from the student body and arc com- 
petently trained by the director. Mature students and scholars are 
not. at present, too familiar with the museum's offerings, nor have 
the collections* been used to any great extent by outside scholars. 
There is no formal program for training professional museum work- 
ers. The programs could be used for high school classes but rarely are. 
An approach to high school superintendents and nriiiypiii*. with offers 
to supplement and complement the work of their stnools, would 
doubtless make the museum even more valuable to the community. 
School references, school guides, and extensive distribution of study 
guides ar** i worthy contribution of the museum. Elementary pupils 
are well served by the museum as arc college students. There is a great 
opportunity here to expand the scope of the museum to higher levels 
of education and outside groups. 

The library is not large and books may not be taken out of the 
building but there are hopes to expand the number of books. There is, 
at present, no publications program in the museum other than the 
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school guides which arc mimeographed for teachers. 

The Object Museum nee • > more support from the college authori- 
ties. It is on the periphery of interest and yet has the potential to bring 
much credit and recognition to the institution. It needs grants, more 
full-time employees, mure money lor luture expansion, and recognition 
from the faculty as an educational resource ot great value not only to 
the college and the public schools but also to the community as a 
whole. It needs publicity, news stories and public notice of its pro- 
grams and exhibits. It could use more faculty cooperation in the shape 
of advice on themes lor exhibits and tie-in with courses in many 
related subjects. 

It is, in short, a capable little museum doing the best it can, with 
the status of an institutional orphan or poor relation! It needs and 
deserves help because, in spite of its handicaps, it is doing professional 
work worthy of recommendation by the Visiting Committee for 
accreditation bv the American Association of Museums. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Chairman 

Accreditation Visiting Committee AAM 
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RECOMMENDATION 
MUSEUM ACCREDITATION GRANTED 



I. The Visiting Commit tec recommends that accreditation be 
granted to 

The Object Museum Anytown, Anystate 



Name of Museum 


City/State 


because it meets the minimum standards based on the deiinition 


of a museum as estaolished by 


the A AM, 


/signed/ 


/signed/ 


Signature of Chun nun 


Signature of Committee Member 


October 1. 1972 


/signed/ 


Date 


Signature of Committee Member 



RECOMMENDATION 
MUSEUM ACCREDITATION TABLED 

II. The Visiting Committee recommends that accreditation be tabled 
one year for 

Name of Mum: urn City/State 

because of the following deficiencies: . 



Signature of Chairman Signature of Committee Member 

r> a te ~~ Signature of Committee Member 

RECOMMENDATION 
MUSEUM ACCREDITATION WITHHELD 

1 1 1. The Visiting Committee recommends that accreditation be with* 
held from 

Name of Museum ~ City/St*tc 

because of the following disabling factors: . 



Signature of Chairman Signature of Committee Member 
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Dit* Signature of Committee Member 
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Vis'ltina Committee American Association of Museums Accreditation Program 

* . _ . Visiting Committee Report 

Narrative Report 

Sample #2 Museum: The Historv Museum 

r City, State 

Visiting Committee: Mr. S., Chairman 

Mr. B. 

Visit Date: December 1 and 2, 1972 

^ No problems were encountered in conjunction with the visit. The 

f two committee members had ample time to review all available mate- 

rial prior to the on-site inspection, sufficient opportunity to observe 
the operation and a satisfactory period to analyze, review and com* 
pare impressions following the visit. Although some of the comments 
and concerns expressed in this report were more strongly felt bv one 
or the other of the committee, there was essential agreement on the 
conclusions. 

GOVERNING AUTHORITY 

The museum does not have a tax-exempt letter from the Internal 
Revenue Service and the committee strongly recommends that a 
favorable ruling be sought. There seems to be no question that the 
museum qualities for a favorable decision as a governmental organiza- 
tion. 

BOARD OF TRUSTEES 

The relationship between the trustees and the staff are quite satis- 
factory; however, the committee suggests that a board larger than 
three would be more representative of the total population. There is 
some indication that the law limits the board to three, in which case 
an advisory committee of twelve or so might be established, from 
which the board could be selected. 

The practive of selecting trustees from the membership of the 
historical society, which v/as instrumental in the creation of the 
museum, suggests the possibility of conflict between the museum and 
the society: the interests of the society vis a vis the professional prac- 
tices of the museum staff. No problem exists and a larger board or 
advisory committee representing all elements of the community may 
help to ensure continued good relations, as well^ps provide a broader 
base of support. 

STAFF 

The museum is at present a two-person operq||B0a Director and 
one support person, with some additional assistance from volunteers. 
Being located in the county courthouse, certain services are provided 
which would otherwise require staff. The Director is well qualified. 
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MEMBERSHIP 

The historical society is a separate, although supporting, organiza- 
tion; the county being the governing authority. The relationship be- 
tween the two seems healthy. 

FINANCES 

Although the salary level is a little low, the overall financial pic- 
ture is good; there appears to be adequate funding for the present 
need and the relationship between the museum and the source of sup- 
port seems conducive to reasonable increases in proportion to demon- 
strable need should additional support be required to maintain or 
increase the level of service provided. 

PHYSICAL FACILITIES 

The museum is located in a new county courthouse; the specific 
museum quarters having been part of the original plan. The History 
Museum is well located with respect to the building design, providing 
easy and obvious access by the public. One wishes exterior signing was 
larger in scale and more permanently a part of the building design. 
Parking is adequate. 

COLLECTIONS 

The collections program suffers some of the symptoms of a new 
museum; however, the Director has taken steps to avoid the worst 
pitfalls. The collections are related to the purpose of the museum and 
records maintenance is on a professional level. 

There is room tor improvement. The collecting policy and pro* 
gram do not seem designed to build up the collections in an active 
and professional way. The area set aside for collections, although 
presently sufficient, will surely prove to be inadequate in the relatively 
near future. 

There is a need for protective measures against a leak in the over- 
head water pipes; a simple solution would be to install large plastic 
sheets (transparent drop^loths would serve the purptose) over the top 
and down the front of the storage units, thus deflecting water from a 
leak to the floor Although the plumbing is new, the location of the 
pipes is such that the water might freeze should the heating source 
fail. Added protection from possible theft could easily be accom- 
plished by keeping the door adjacent to the museum entrance, and 
some distance from the office space, locked. 

PRESERVATION 

Although there is no specific preservation program, the collec- 
tions are being well cared for and preservation is at the very least up 
to minimum standards. 

SECURITY 

There are a couple of weak spots during operating hours which 
deserve attention, such as the door to the collections area noted above, 
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but the administration has felt no urgency in the area of security as 
there have been no incidents of theft or vandalism. General building 
security is excellent. 

PROGRAMS 

The programs and activities are worthwhile and functional. The 
Director is well qualilied and experienced in the area of educational 
outreach. 

EXHIBITS 

This function of the museum has been reordered to last because 
it is the only aspect of the museum which, in the judgment of the 
committee, is not up to the standard necessary for accreditation. 

Although no attempt is herein made to outline corrective meas- 
ures, some specific exhibit conditions which lead to the decision that 
improvement is necessary before the museum is accredited follow: 

The exhibits do not always appear to be serving a clear educa- 
tional purpose; too often they border on "visible storage.' Jhe overall 
arrangement docs not "demonstrate historical chronology, theme or 
sequence." Objects are identitied but are not interpreted nor used 
to interpret conditions, events, themes or major subjects. 

The visitor is confronted with a. visually confusing plethora of 
cases, panels, objects and documents, with no clear indication of 
where to begin. Some informality can be stimulating, but the exhibit 
area is uncomfortably disorganized. Focal points are needed, both for 
aesthetic reasons and to more clearly identify the subject of individual 
sections and their relationship one to another. 

There is some question as to the suitability ot the illumination. 
The room is well lighted from ceiling fixtures but only one special 
Christmas exhibit and two permanent cases are individually lighted; 
there is no utilization of light for impact, emphasis or drama. 

A glass wall, between the museum display area and the general 
public entrance to the courthouse, is ineffectively used. It presents a 
confusing view of the entire museum exhibit area rather than selective, 
meaningful presentations to impart some message and stimulate 
exploration of the entire museum. 

There are many tine artifacts which relate to the history of the 
county and in most instances related material is grouped together; 
however/the total exhibit is definitely not presented in a style "to 
enhance scientific, historic and aesthetic potential." ' ' 

Finally, in the committee's opinion the inadequacy of the exhibits 
could be overcome without any great expense, in a reasonably short 
time A qualified museum exhibits designer could plan the reorganiza- 
tion of the gallery in a day or tvo and the committee recommends 
that one be engaged for that purpose. At the very least, help should be 
solicited from the art faculty of local schools and from the art gallery 
in the next town. 
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SUMMARY 

The committee would like to see the museum accredited and there 
is no question ot qualification in all areas except the exhibits; but, the 
exhibits are the basis upon which those visiting a museum because of 
its accreditation will judge the validity of the accreditation program. 

The committee believes the exhibits can be brought up to mini- 
mum standards bv utilizing professional advice and guidance, and that 
upgrading can be accomplished w ithout additional financial resources. 

We recommend that accreditation be withheld at this time (for 
one year pe.iding correction of weaknesses). It will be necessary for 
a qualified museologist (the same Visiting Committee Chairman) to 
inspect the exhibit changes. 

The museum is a worthy effort, deserving of the Association's 
support and attention. 
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Sample Report 
of Museum 
Accreditation 
Tabled 



RECOMMENDATION 
MUSEUM ACCREDITATION GRANTED 

1. The Visiting Committee recommends that accreditation be 
granted fo 



Name ol Museum 



City/State 

because it meets the minimum standards based on the definition 
of a museum as established by the AAM. 



S^znaiure ol Chairman 



Signature of Committee Member 



Date 



Signature of Committee Member 



RECOMMENDATION 
MUSEUM ACCREDITATION TABLED 

II. The Visiting Committee recommends that accreditation be tabled 

one year for 

The History Museum 

Name of Museum City/State 

r . r „ j r ■ ^ lack of professional exhibits 
because of the following deficiencies: J iL 



/signed/ /signed/ 

Signature of Chairman Signature of Committee Member 

January 1. 1973 



5^ Signature of Committee Member 

RECOMMENDATION 
MUSEUM ACCREDITATION WITHHELD 

HI. The Visiting Committee recommends that accreditation be with- 
held from 



Name? of Museum City/State 

because of the foftbwing disabling factors: 



Signature of Chairman Signature of Committee Member 



Date Signature of Committee Member 
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ACCREDITATION + 
VISITING COMMITTEE 
ON-SITE EVALUATION 

CHECKLIST 

_^ 

Mueewm 



Name of Director 

Name of Board Chai'maft 



Submitted by: 



Chairman of Visiting Committee 



Committee Member 



Committee Member 



Date 
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Visiting Committee 
On-Site Evaluation 
Checklist 



Introduction 

These aspects of a museum's operation shall receive close atten- 
tion during the evaluation process. All museums cannot be expected 
to give exemplary attention to t*ch of the objective points or to all of 
them in an equal degree. 

I. Museum Governing Authority 
II. Board of Trustees 
III Staff 
IV. Membership 
V. Finances 
VI. Physical Facilities 
VII. Collections 

VIII. Conservation and Preservation 
IX. Security 

X. Exhibits and Exhibitions^ 
XI. Programs and Educational Activities 
XII. Purposes, Plans and Future 

The following checklist is only intended to suggest the desirable 
breadth of inquiry and not to be exclusive; institutions vary and will 
not fit all preconceived criteria. 

Instructions 

Each question in each section must be completed. Check or place 
an 'V in only one box in each line of boxes next to the question. The 
boxes to be checked are 



Lii* 2 EI H El = 1 ACCEPTABLE | | UNACCEPTABLE j 1 QUESTI0NABLE \ 



If N/A (not applicable) is checked, no box in line 2 needs to be 
checked. A response of Y (yes) and U (unacceptable) is permissible, 
as is a response of N (no) and A (acceptable). The answers should 
reflect the opinion of all committee members. The Comments space 
may be used for amplification of any answer, especially a negative 
answer; the space may also be used for any dissenting opinion of a 
visitor. Comments may be continued on a separate page. 

The Chairman will collate all answers and comments onto the 
"master copy" checklist and photocopy five of the master, which will 
be reviewed by the Accreditation Commission and s^nt to the appli- 
cant museum. 



I* MUSEUM GOVERNING AUTHORITY 



1. mPHR I* there documentary evidence of the museum's legal exist- 
rib; E= ence (eg., articles of incorporation or other legal evidence)? 



Unel 0 B 0= 1 1 [ 



wo I 
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2. fTlfTlCrtl Are there written constitution and by-laws or other legal 
LJLJ Ed document? 

3* rnrn5«3 lhe museum have a tax-exempt letter from Internal 

LJUJCj R cvcnuc Service or the Canadian Department of Internal 

4 ' 000 1)065 the museum administer subsidiary/branch museums? 

. 

5. r ~||Tira Is there evidence that the museum is operating in accord- 
ed br ance with local, state and federal laws? 

COMMENTS: 



II. BOARD OF TRUSTEES 

mrnCMl 0068 tne Board recognize the director/chief executive as sole 

' 1 — I "—J official representative liaison between trustees and staff? 

□ □0 

2* Fl PH P3 Does the Board recognize the right of the director to origi- 

LJ 1 " nate all staff appointments, releases and promotions? 

{DEJH 

3* m PH lhc Board recognize that the director s responsibilities 

LJLJlJ arc lo lhc W h 0 | c board, not to individual board members? 

□E3E 

*• 0HE3 Is the director a member of all functional committees ap- 

[zizdzz pointed by trustees? 
000 

5 t [7inn Is the director the main official source of all rccommenda* 

ZZ bd Ez tions for acquisitions? 

□00 

6. ITinniiTa Does the director/chief administrative officer have adminis- 

„„Jzr trattve perquisites of his position (in practice and theory) 

000 which are accepted as suitable for the operation of a mu- 
seum? 
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II. BOARD OF TRUSTEES (continued) 

7. rnr7]ra Has the board of trustees officially defined in writing its role 
I_J L_J C-J an j tna( 0 f the professional staff? 

8. jTirTjra Do the trustees identify with or participate in museological 

activhies? 

9 * 000 Is thcre a spccilicd term of scrvice on the board? 

COMMENTS; 



III. STAFF 

1 rniTira Docs the director/chief executive have training and/or ex- 
LJ l_l LJ periencc which makes him capable of decisions "consonant 

0 0 0 with thc cx P cricncc of his PC***" 7 

2 nmn Does the director/chief executive have "access to and ac- 
I— • C-J quaintance with the literature" of muscology in the field of 
000 interest of the museum? 

3 - 00E3 the director havc "J* 0 ** 1 trainin 8 in W5 ficId? 

4 - QHE3 °° staff membcrs have "p^** 1 t rainin 8 in lhcir fie,d * ? 

5 mnnn Do staff members have clear understanding of their respec- 

' 1 UJ " tive jobs? 

6 'E]E]E3 D ° es the director teXey** authority? 

O mm a 
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7. m|71 F*l ,s there a P rin,ed tab,e of organization or flow sheet of ad- 
mintstrative responsibility? 

g . rnpnC^l Does everyone understand and observe these responsibilities 
" LJI— JCj am j nec e$sary accompanying authority? 

□00 

9 miTira Is the size of the staff adequate for the needs of the mi* 
_I3Z„ seum? 

000 

10 rnmC^ Is there at least one professional whose job, even though 
■ LJLJlLJ season al # does not automatically terminate at the end of each 

[1300 season? 

11 ITinnra Do staff members work sufficient hours to adequately keep 
"I— II— ICJ up W uh the current demands of administration, record-keep- 

0 0*0 * n 8 an d care °f collections? 

12. (TlfTira Does the staff participate in local, state, regional, national, 
I — ILJuJ international museum organizations? 

13. (T|(T]0 Does the museum use volunteers in any capacity? 

M. F'HFB tne museum P rovide a structured program to train 

BBS 

15 rnnnj!^ Does the institution maintain an active program of assuring 
' u Jzz: that it is operating in conformity with Federal statutes 
000 relating to equal employment opportunity? 

» 

COMMENTS: 



0 
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IV. MEMBERSHIP 

1, [TinnC^l Is there a membership organization with formal relation* 
I — II — IC-J s ^ ip lo or responsibility for. the museum and its operation? 

2l Q 0 0 ArC therC pl:rposcs of membership? 

'□□ED 

3 ' CD 00 Are the purposes being furthered? 

4, rnfTira Does the membership group avoid unwarranted influence on 

LU I — I l_l t ^ c insiiiuiion, officers or staff? 

5 ' 0 0 0 Does thc mcml>crshi P group furnish volunteers? 

6. Q] 0 0 ,s membership a requisite for volunteer service? 

7, [T j p rj P^[| Does the membership raise money for the museum? 

0EI0 

' ■ tZ300 DoCS the mcmbership determine how money is spent? 

9. ITI IT] Do members receive benefits or privileges through member- 
ship? 

.-□□HI 

COMMENTS: 



V. FINANCES 
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2- QBE 
3 E3E3E3 

4. Q00 

□HE 

io. HHH 
ii. 

12. □Q0 



Arc there continuing efforts to raise the level of support? 



Are »he salaries correct as reported in the questionnaire? 



Do staff salaries compare favorably with national and re- 
gional museum salaries? 

Do staff salaries compare favorably with local school or 
college salaries? 

Are the fringe benefits correct as reported in the question- 
naire? 



Do the benefits compare favorably with other similar mu- 
seums? 



Does an adequate financial reporting system exist? 



Is there a clearly delineated fiscal policy or plan? 



Is there free admission to the museum? 



Is there an operating surplus? 



Has formal application been made to governmental agencies 
or private foundations for direct funds? j 



COMMENTS: 
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VI, PHYSICAL FACILITIES 



' rnPHF*! ,s lhc location of the museum suitable, relative to the com- 

_ td munitv it serves 7 

□BE 

2. ITlfTira Is the location isolated, thus offering hazards to plant or 
~Z — til personnel, especially during night hours? 

000 

3, I s l he museum accessible by foot (sidewalks)? 

4 * 000 Is thC rnuscum acccss,blc b V auto (surfaced roads)? 

000 

5 * 000 * s the museum a^^^ssible by public transportation? 

000 

6 ' 000 Arc lherc provisiuns for access b y handicapped persons? 

000 

7 000 Is lhcrc a<lcc l uatc P arkin g space for staff and visitors' auto- 

_I „ ZZ mobiles? 

' 8 ' 000 * S thcrc at,ec l uate P»'*>vision for loading and unloading? 

□00 

9. Q00 Arc torritl ors. stairs, public spaces well lighted? 

□HE 

10. (TirnCa Are grounds and building adequately lighted during dark 
jld^y hours? 

11. [T||TifI/3 Arc restrooms adequate and maintained in sol itary condi- 
ZZ„ZZ tion? 

□00 

12 000 Is lhc healing plant ins P*ctcd regularly? 

000 

13. Q3 Q 0 I s the heating adequate? 
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14, 00E3 Are grounds kept in salisfactor y condition? 
□ □□ 

15, QQ0 Are the roads antl sidewa,ks * n good condition? 
□□□ 

16, (T]|T]y Is the building in good repair and well maintained? 

17, [7][r|0 Is the museum open at regular and predictable hours? 

18 , mpnra Do the hours and seasons it is open adequately take care of 
' «—JI — 1 the public demand? 

□□□ 

19, pirnra Docs the sales desk or museum shop sell items related to the 
„ rz br museum's collections? 

20, [V] Q Arc tnr Uems of 80011 °- uaht > ? 



COMMENTS. 



yO. COLLECTIONS 

1. Q]|30 i>ocs the muscum own ,an S ible objects? 

2. rnfT] ra Does'lM museum have legal title to or authorization for the 
■ — ■ — T possession of its collections? 

□ □□ 
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VII. COLLECTIONS (continued) 

3. jTinrira Do the objects have intrinsic value to science, history, art 
1—1 ' — 'I — I or culture (as distinguished from tools used communicate 
000 that sub i ect matter)? 

Are the collections adequate to fulfill stated objectives and 
purposes of the museum in the following respects: 

00E3 o uantit y ? 

□HQ 

5 - EBB Q ua,it y ? 
BEE 

6. I^r*lPM Preservation? 



BBS 

7 - BBE3 Rc,cvance? 
EBB 

8. 000 Do thc tollcclions conform to stated acquisition policies? 

EBB 

9. 000 Arc lhcrc exceptions to these policies? 

EBB 

10. 000 Is there an established procedure of acquisition? 

BBE 

11. rnnnR Is there an adequate system for preservation of all data on 
, — , , — , ( — . acquisitions? 

□EE 

12. [T] jTJ^J Is the major portion of the collection cataloged? 

^ EBB 

13. I* the cataloging system adequate? 

EBB 

14. Does the cataloging system permit ready retrieval of data? 

□EH3 * 
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15. rnpnp*| I* there a storage record which permits ready location of 
bzZZZT specimens? 

000 

16. Ll]QE3 Arc slora 6 c collections inventoried at periodic intervals? 

000 

17. I s ^e storage space adequate? 

□00 

is. Alc a11 rccorJ * kcpt in a safc p lacci> 

000 

19. Are records duplicated and kept elsewhere for security? 

000 

20. rnp^lp*] Are records adequate to per nut accurate description of stolen 
( , , , r -, or missing specimens? 

NLILiJ 

21. Does the museum ha*e a policy for the disposal of unwanted 
i — , — accessions ? 

000 

COMMENTS: 



VIII. CONSERVATION & PRESERVATION 

'• 000 Ar ° co,,cr1ions P t ncra!!v »• £ tx,d condition? 
□ 00 

G30E3 Is lhcrc ? - v ' dcncc of c:arc ral her than neglect? 

000 

3. RwtS lhc museum a PP'V sountJ . informed conservation meth* 



VIII. CONSERVATION & PRESERVATION (continued) 

4 (TinnP^l Are objects properly prepared before being put into collec- 
ts tions? 

s FIPHR Are co,lections r «-"g ularlv fumigated, cleaned and examined 

IJJLLJCJ f or deterioration? 

Arc exhibitions protected from: 
6 000 Light of hiph intensity? 

□□a 

7 * 000 Fluctuations and extremes of temperature and humidity? 

8 - QQ0 Air pollu,ion/ ' 

10 (Tinrira Is there evidence of adequate attention to study and storage 
td^bd of collections? 

□ LlILlJ 

11 ■ [D00 Is therc a conservator on thc staff? 

12 rnmra Havc oulsltlc conservation consultants or resturers been 
LJLJCJ used? 

13. (TirTira Does the museum provide training and Nup'jrvtsion of per- 
■— ' ■— 1 sonnel involved in the handling of its objects? 

14 fTinnCIj Is the museum aware of agencies to which problems or 
— ^r^Pn projects may he referred? 

COMMENTS: 
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IX. SECURITY 

Arc the museum and its collections protected against: 

*• 0DHE3 Bur e ,ar y ? 

2 - (3 H 0 Thcf 1 and pi,fcra s«i? 

□□0 
3 Vanda,ism? 

5 - QHB Floods? 

6 - QHE3 Wind? 

7i QB0 Is the building fireproof ? 

8 ' 000 Is the tire prevention system satisfactory? 

'•000 Is the water su PP ! y adequate for tire protection? 

10. 000 Are the lire hydrants accessible? 

11, 0Q0 Are the exits clearly marked? 

^000 00 thc ex ' ts open outward? 

13, 0 0 Are exits equipped with panic hardware? 

□00 

o 88 
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IX* SECURITY (continued) 

14. (Tlprira Does the site of outdoor activities provide adequate space 
— \zz „ and safetv measures? 

15 FinnR I* there a mechanical or electronic security alarm system in 

16. Does the museum employ guards on a regular schedule? 

17. pnnnra Arc all parts of the museum kept lockcu or under scrutiny 

ZT _ during open hours? 

18. [TinnM Is tht ' rtf a writlcp procedure to be followed in case of fire, 
LLi U_J l_J holdup vandalism, personal injury or accidents? 

□□□ 

19. |T| |T] g Are the procedures known to all employees? 

20. JT| |TJ 0 Are the collections insured? 

25 ' 000 ArC lhC physical * acililics insured? 
COMMENTS: 
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X. EXHIBITS AND EXHIBITIONS 



\ 



□ 13 0 ArC thcrc chan 8» n B exhibition programs? 

^ 000 Do thc cxhibils 8 ivc " a:: inipression of professionalism? 

3. fnjT|pi| Is there evidence that exhibits are selected to serve a pur- 
^ZZZZ pose ut aiding the visitor in understanding them, rather than 
000 serving the purpose ot "visible storage"? 

CD 0 0 Is th *^ cxllibltion s P acc adequate? 

□□El 

5, [rnprip^ Are the exhibitions arranged to demonstrate iii»lorical chron- 
— „ „ ologv, theme, sequence? 

6 * 0 0 E3- Are L ' xhibi?ions identified and interpreted? 

7. (Tir7|ra Are exhibited objects and their records numbered or other- 
LJI — II — I w j sc identilied so one might go Irom one to the other with 
0 0 0 f acilitv ancl accuracy? 

8 ' 000 Are ex,libi,ions Protected from natural and human hazards? 

□□□ 

9. rn JT] Are exhibitions suitably illuminated, yet protected from dam- 
ZZ ZZ ZZ age by harmful or excessive radiation? 

000 

10. Q] 0 0 Are exhibition cases free from dust? 

EJEJE 

11. Qj JV| {n^J Are exhibition cases clean and in order? 

□□□ i 

12. Q]0|0 Has thc muscum senl oul an >' traveling exhibitions? 

V □□□ 

13. (Tj(V| 0 Has the museum received and shown any traveling exhibi- 
ZZ ZZ _ tions? 

0 



X. EXHIBITS AND EXHIBITIONS (continued) 



14. (T] [T] 0 Is there a written policy on loans from the collections? 

□HE 

15. Are lhcre specific qualifications required of borrowers? 

16 • Q H H Are the loan rt ' cords adequate? 

17 rnmR Does thc ,oan P° ,ic v indicate responsible attitudes toward 

' b== == „ the collections? 

18. [7™ir7]0 Is there a wrilfiMi policy on specimens borrowed from other 
' — 1 ^— i _ museums? 

□EE 

19. Are tho iecorJs uf borrowed materials adequate? 

20. [Tinnra Do the handling and protection of borrowed specimens shofc 
' — " — 11 — 1 a responsible attitude toward these collections? 

COMMENTS: 



XI. PROGRAMS AND EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 

j . JTinnra Do programs and activities indicate that the institution is 
UJ L_l t_J a jj ve a nd active? 

□□H 

2 MPnF»*| Do the programs and activities indicate that the museum is 
' t= br utilizing collections in the irtterest of the general public? 
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3 " 000 AfC prografm consonant with objectives of the niliseum? 

4. jTJfTjra Is then.- an attempt to provide activities for all age and edu- 
| — . ZZ cation levels? 

5 * 000 thcr ° hcCn a Lonlinuous incrcasc in annual attendance? 

) 

6 - 0 00 Arc thc ac!ivilics educational and/or pleasurable? 
7 000 Arc P ro ^ ram supervisors trained and competent? 

g t (Tinr||J^l Arc thc museum and its collections known and available to 
UJ UL. L_J ma t urc students and scholars? 

9. [7|nD Have the storage/study collections been used for research by 
IZj \ — 11 — 1 uu t SK ie scholars? 

10. ITipnra Does the museum have joint programs or special affiliations 
„ ZZ „ with colleges and universities? 

11. rnrnR Docs thc museum have a formal, planned program designed 
L-H — " — » for training professional museum workers other than staff 
000 members? 

12 [^pnCT Does the museum have organized programs for high school 

birzrr students? 
000 

13. fTlfTira Are the programs planned in cooperation with the local 
Z-f— tzZ school authorities? 

14, r7J[7|ra Does the museum have organized rrograms for elementary 
ZZZZZZ students? 

15 mnnfi^l Are reference library or museological books and journals 
' available? 



9 
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XI. PROGRAMS AND EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES (continued) 



16 - 000 Is thc ,ibrar y adct i uate for the needs of the museum? 
□00 

17. |JJ [«] Q Is thc library available to thc public? 
000 

J8. [7] 00 Docs thc muscum cunduct research? 

000 

19. [TJITjra Docs thc museum answer research and/or reference in* 

000 

20. Ducs ,lu " musl ' um ,iaXL> J P" bl >cations program? 

□ 00 

21. Is then? a publications list? 

□00 

22. [7] [7)0 Are thc publications directed toward the general public? 

□ 00 

23. (JJUJ0 Arc thc publications directed toward scholars? 

□00 

24 nPR Does the museum conduct a public relations program in or- 
LJI_JI_J dt . r to i n f orm the public of activities or to create a clientele 

000 for lnc museum ■ 



COMMENTS: 
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XII. PURPOSES, PLANS* FUTURE 

l. rnpTira Is there penodie revaluation of the museums statement of 

UJL— IL.J p ur p usc> constitution and by laws to insure that the mu- 

HGDGD scum s purpose U still relevant? 

000 Are the P ,ans evidence of long-n?nge, careful planning? 

4. PIPTJCmJ Is there periodic revaluation of programs to injure that the 
hdtdzd programs arc relevant to school needs, community needs and 
QJUJlD current prohlems? 

COMMENTS: 
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□ n ORGANIZED 

"..•duly constituted body with expressed responsibilities/ 1 

□ □ PERMANENT 

. . the institution is expected to continue in perpetuity/' 

□ Q NON-PROFIT 

The museum has produced documentary evidence of its tax- 
exempt status under the regulations of the U.S. Internal Reve- 
nue Service or the Canadian Department of Internal Revenue, 

□ □ ESSENTIALLY EDUCATIONAL OR AESTHETIC 

The museum manifests its expressed responsibilities by knowl- 
edgeable utilization of its objects and exhibits for elucidation 
and enjoyment. 

p □ PROFESSIONAL STAFF 

". . , one paid employee, who commands an appropriate body of 
special knowledge and the ability to reach museological deci- 
sions consonant with the experience of hi*T>eers, and who has 
access to and acquaintance with the literature of the field/' 
Stress is placed on continuity of professional staff, even sea- 
sonal employment which is continuous and not automatically 
terminated at the end of each season. The employee works suffi- 
cient hours to meet adequately the current demands of admin- 
istration, record-keeping and care of collections. 

□ □ COLLECTIONS 

"...owns and utilizes tangible objects: things animate and 
inanimate/ 1 

The tangible objects have intrinsic value to science, history, art 
\ or culture. The exhibits are evidence of the subject matter of 

the mifseum rather than tools for communicating what one 
knows of that subject matter, serving as instniTOniaJn carry- 
ing out the museum's stated purpose and reflecting that pur- 
pose. 

4 95 



□ Cf CARE 

"... the keeping of adequate records pertaining to the prove- 
nance, identification, location of the museum's holdings and 
the application of current professionally accepted methods to 
• their security and to the minimization of damage and deteriora- 
tion." 

□ □ OPEN TO THE PUBLIC ON SOME REGULAR SCHEDULE 

". . . regular and predictable hours which constitute substan- 
tially more than a token opening, so that access is reasonably 
convenient to the public." 

The hours and seasons the museum is open adequately. support 
public demand. 

□ □ RECOCNITION 

The museum is worthy of the symbol of accreditation it vill 
display. The visitor is aware of neatness, cleanliness, some 
order of arrangement of exhibits and professionalism in label- 
ing and display. 
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NEW ENGLAND REGION APPENDIX 16 

Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, Connecticut 
TWMarine Historical Association, Mystic, Connecticut 
New Britain Museum of American Art, New Britain, Connecticut 

Yale University AHt Gallery, New Haven, Connecticut 9 gag q6 

The Mattatuck Historical Society, Waterbury, Conhecticut 

Mid Fairfield County Youth Museum, Wcstport, Connecticut M®W f 1973 

Wethersfield Properties, Wethersfield, Connecticut 
William A. Farnsworth Library & Art MuScum, Rockland, Maine 
Mead Art Building, Amherst, Massachusetts 
Children's Museum, Boston, Massachusetts 
Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum, Boston, Massachusetts 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Massachusetts 
Museum of Science, Boston, Massachusetts , 
.Merrimack Valley Textile Museum, North Andover, Massachusetts 
Essex Institute, Salem, Massachusetts 
Peabody Museum of Salem, Salem, Massachusetts 
Connecticut Valley Historical Museum, Springfield, Massachusetts 
Old Sturbridge Village, Sturbridge, Massachusetts 
Wenham Historical Association and Museum, Wenham, Massachusetts 
Cardinal Spellman Philatelic Museum, Weston, Massachusetts 
Sterling and Francinc Clark Art Institute, Wiliiamstown, Massachusetts 
John Woodman Higgins Armory, Worcester, Massachusetts 
Newport Historical Society Museum, Newport, Rhode Island 
Bennington Museum and topping Tavern Museum, Old Bennington, 
Vermont 

Fairbanks Museum of Natural Science, St. Johnsbury, Vermont 

NORTHEASTERN REGION 

Delaware Art Museum, Wilmington, Delaware 
Hagley Museum, Wilmington, Delaware 

The Henry Francis du Pont Winterthur Museum, Winterthur, Delaware 
Daughters of the American Revolution Museum, Washington, DC 
National Museum of History and Technology, Washington. D.C. 
The Octagon, Washington, D C. 
The Baltimore Museum of Art, Baltimore, Maryland 
The Peale Museum, Baltimore, Maryland 
Walters Art Gallerv, Baltimore, Maryland 
Morris Museum of Arts and Science, Convent, New Jeisey 
Montclair An Museum, Montclair, New Jersey 
The Newark Museum, Newark, New Jersey 
The New York Botanical Garden, Bronx, New York 

The New York Zoological Park and New York Aquarium of the New York 

Zoological Society, Bronx, New York 
The Bnxjklyn Museuiri, Brooklyn, New York 
Buffalo Museum of Science, Buffalo, New York 
Vanderbilt Museum of the Suffolk County Museum Commission, 

CentVrport, New York 
The Feniruore House, The Farmers' Museum, and The Carriage & Harness 

Museum of The New York State Historical Association, Cooperstowu, 

New York 

Guild Hall, Inc.— Museum Section. East Hampton, Now York 
HeVkscher Museum, Huntington. New York 
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Sleepy Hollow Restorations, Inc., Irvington, New York 
Herbert F. Johnson Museum of Art, Ithaca, I4ew York 
American Museum of Natural History, New York, New York 
Museum of Contemporary Crafts of the American Crafts Council, 

Ncjjv York, New' York 
Museum of the American Indian, New York, New York 
Museum of the City of New York, New York. New York 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, New York 
The New-York Historical Society, New York, New York 
The Solomon R Guggenheim Museum, New York, New York 
Whitney Museum of American Art, New York, New York 
Shaker Museum Foundation, Inc., Old Chatham, New York 
Yager Museum of Hartwick College, Oneonta, New York 
Potsdam Public Museum, Potsdam, New York 
Campbell-Whittlesey House, Rochester, New York 
The Pari ish Art Museum, Southhampton, New York 
Nassau County Historical Museum, Syossct, New York 
Fort Ticonderoga, Tjcondcroga. New York 
Rensselaer County Historical Society, Troy, New York 
Jefferson County Historical Society, Watertown, New York 
Westmoreland County Museum of Art, Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
North Museum of Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Buhl Planetarium & Institute of Popular Science, Pittsburg}}, Pennsylvania 
Carnegie Museum of Natural History, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Museum of Art, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Lycoming County Historical Museum. Williamsport, Pennsylvania 
The Historical Society of York County, The General Gates House and 

Golden Plough Tavern, The Log House, and The Bonham House, 

York, Pennsylvania 



Art Institute of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 

Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago, Illinois 

The Adler Planetarium, Chicago, Illinois 

Early American Museum, Mahomet, Illinois 

Lakeview Center for the Arts and Sciences. Peoria, Illinois 

Illinois State Museum & Dickson Mounds Museum, Springfield, Illinois 

Indiana University Museum. Bloomington, Indiana 

Indianapolis Museum of Art. Indianapolis, Indiana 

The Children's Museum of Indianapolis, Inc.. Indianapolis, Indiana 

Ball State University Art Gallery, Muncie, Indiana 

Sheldon Swope Art Gallery, Terre Haute, Indiana 

Sanford Museum and Planetarium, Cherokee, Iowa 

Davenport Municipal Art Gallery, Davenport, Iowa 

Norwegian-American Museum, Decor ah. Iowa 

Charles H. MacNidcr Museum, Mason City. Iowa 

University of Michigan Museum of Ait, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

Cranbrook Institute of Science, Bloomticld Hills, Michigan 

Flint Institute of Arts, Mint. Michigan 

Grand Rapids Public Museuqi. Grand Rapid*. Michigan 

kalamu/oo Institute of Ai ts. Ciiimore Art Center, Kahuna/no, Michigan 

Minneapolis institute of Arts. Minneapolis. Minnesota 

Minnesota Museum of Ait. St Paul. Minnesota 



MIDWESTERN REGION 




The Science Museum of Minnesota. St. Paul. Minnesota 

William Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Art, Atkins Museum of Pine Arts, 

Kansas City. Missouri 
^St. Joseph Museum & Pony Express Stables Museum, St. Joseph* Missouri 
McDonnell Planetarium, St. Louis, Missouri 
St. Louis Art Museum, St. Louis, Missouri 
St. Louis Medical Museum, St. Louis, Missouri 
Akron Art Institute, Akron, Ohio 
Stark County Historical Society Museum, Canton, Ohio 
Cincinnati Art Museum, Cincinnati, Ohio 
The Taft Museum, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Howard Dittrick Museum of Historical Medicine of the Cleveland Medical 

Library Association, Cleveland, Ohio 
The Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts, Columbus. Ohio 
Ohio Historical Center of The Ohio Historical Society. Columbus, Ohio 
Dayton Art Institute, Dayton, Ohio 
Dayton Museum of Natural History, Dayton, Ohio 
The Massillon Museum, Massillon, Ohio 
The Toledo Museum of Art, Toledo, Ohio 
Circus World Museum, Baraboo, Wisconsin 

* Logan Museum of Anthropology, Beloit College, Beloit. Wisconsin 
Reck County Historical Society, Janes vi lie, Wisconsin 
Milwaukee Public Museum. Milwaukee. Wist on son 

The John Nelson Bergstrom Art Center and Museum, Neenah, Wisconsin 
Paine Art Center and Arboretum. Oshkosh. Wisconsin 
Marathon County Historical Society, Wausau, Wisconsin 

MOUNTAIN PLAINS REGION 

Colorado Springs Fine Ai ts Centei. Coloiadn Sprmes. Coloiado 
Colorado State Museum and six subsidiaties. Demci . < olotadu 

1. El Pueblo Museum. Pueblo. Colin ado 

2. Fort (iarland. Alamosa. Colorado 

V Fort Vnsque/. Platte\ illc. Colorado 

4 lite Indian Museum. Montrose. Colorado 

5 Healv House and Dcxtei C abin. I.eadulle. I oloi.ulo 

6 Baca House and Bloom House. Trinidad. Coloiado 
Denvei Museum of At t . Ik-met . Coloiado 

Denver Museum ol Natuial Mistor\. Denver. Coloiado 
Histot teal Museum and Institute ol Western ( < <l» »i a* in. (.i hhI Iiiiu how 
Colorado 

Greelev Municipal Museum, (ireelev. Coloiado 

Wichita Art Museum. Wichita. Kansas 

Wichita Historical Museum. Wichita. Kansas 

Nebraska State Histot ical Society Museum. I iiuohi, Neluaska 

Sheldon Memorial Ait Gal lot v. I.iiuoln. Nebiaska 

Joslyn Art Museum. Omaha. Nebraska 

F.rnest Thompson Seton Memot kiI I ibi at \ and Museum ( mianon. 

New Mexico 
Wool a ioc Museum Haiilesville. Oklahoma 
Museum ol the (neat Plains. I awton. Oklahoma 
Stovall Museum ol Si teiive and History. Noiiuan. Oklahoma 
Ait Most inn ol South Texas Cot pus ( httsti. texas 
Corpus Chi ist i Museum Coi pus Chi isti. Texas 
Dallas Health and Si n ine Museum. Dallas. Ic\as 

O 



Dallas Museum of Natural History. Dallas, Texas 
El Paso Museum of Art, El Paso, Texas 
Amon Carter Museum of Western Art, Fort Worth, Texas 
Furl Worth Art Center, Fort Worth, Texas 
Fort Worth Museum of Sejence and History, Fort Worth, Texas 
Harr is County Heritage & Conservation Society, Houston, Texas 
McAllen International Museum. McAlleu, Texas 
Carson County Square House Museum, Panhandle, Texas 
Marion Koogler McNay Art Institute, S;in Antonio, Texas 
Star of the Republic Museum, Washington, Texas 
State Museum of the Wyoming State Archives & Historical Department, 
Cheyenne. Wyoming 

WESTERN REGION 

Anchorage Historical and Fine Arts Museum, Anchorage, Alaska 

University ot Alaska Museum. College, Alaska 

Phoenix Art Museum, Phoenix, Arizona 

Ari/ona-Sonora Desert Museum, Tin son, Arizona 

Arizona State Museum, University of Arizona, Tucson. Arizona 

San Bernardino Comity Museum, Bloomington, California 

Rancho Santa Ana Botanic Garden, Claiemont, CaliJornia 

Fresno Arts Center, Fresno, California 

San Joaquin County Historical Museum. Lodi. California 

Long Beach Museum of Art, Long Beach, California 

Los Angeles County Museum of Art, Los Angeles, California 

Los Angeles County Museum of Natural History, Los Angeles, California 

The Oakland Museum, Oakland, California 

Pacific Grove Museum of Natural History, Pacilic Grove, California 
Diablo Valley College Museum, Pleasant Hill, California 
Riverside Municipal Museum, Riverside, California 
Fine Arts Gallery of San Diego, San Diego, California 
San Diego Museum ot Man, San Diego, California 
Serra Museum, Library and Towei Gallery, San Diego, California 
California Academy of Sciences. San Francisco, California 
California Palace of the Legion of Honor/ M. H. tie Youn£ Memoiial 

Museum, San Francisco, California 
( enter of Asian Art and Culture, San Francisco, California 
San Francisco Museum ot Art, San Francisco, California 
San Mateo County Historical Association, San Mateo, L'ahfot ma 
San Mateo County Junioi Museum, San Mateo, California 
Santa Cruz Museum, Santa Cru/, California 
Mission Houses Museum, Honolulu, Hawaii 
Honolulu Academy of Arts, Honolulu, Hawaii 
Idaho State Historical Museum, Boise. Idaho 
Nevada State Museum, Carson City, Nevada 
Nevada Historical Society Museum, Reno, Nc\ada 
Columbia River Maritime Museum. Astoria, Oiegou 
Oregon Museum of Science & Industry, Portland. Oregon 
Portland Ait Museum. Portland. Oregon 
Utah Museum ol Fine Aits, Salt Lake Citv. Utah 
Utah Museum ol Natural History. Salt Lake ( if v. I'tah 
Sim tile Art Museum, Seattle, Washington 

Ihomas Burke Memorial, Washington State Museum. Seattle. Washington 
( henev ( owles Memorial Museum, Spokane, Washington 
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the Arkansas Ai ts Center. Little Roi k, Arkansas 
Lowe Art Museum, Coral Gables, Florida 
Florida State Museum, Gainesville, Florida 
University Gallery, Gainesville, Florida 
Loch Haven Art Center, Inc., Orlando, Florida 
Society of the Four Arts, Palm Beach, Florida 
John & Mable Ringling Museum ol Art, Sarasota, Florida 
Museum of Fine Arts, St. Petersburg, Florida 
Norton Gallery and School of Art, West Palm Beach. Florida 
The High Museum of Art, Atlanta, Georgia 
Augusta Richmond County Museum, Augusta, Georgia " 
Columbus Museum of Arts and Crafts. Inc., Columbus, Georgia 
Louisiana Arts and Science Center, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
New Orleans Museum of Art, New Orleans, Louisiana 
Mississippi State Historical Museum, Jackson, Mississippi 
Lauren Rogers Memorial Museum, Laurel, Mississippi 
The Country Doctor Museum, Bailey, North Carolina 
• Charlotte Nature Museum, Inc., Charlotte, North Carolina 
Mint Museum of Art, Chailotte, North Carolina 
Duke University Art Museum, Durham, North Carolina 
North Carolina Museum of Art, Raleigh, North Carolina 
North Carolina Museum of History and eight of its subsidiaries. Raleigh, 
North Carolina: 

1. Alamance Battleground, Burlington, North Carolina 

2. Charles B, Avcock Birthplace, Fremont, North Carolina 

3. Historic Bath. Bath, North Carolina 

4. Brunswick Town, Southport, North Carolina 

5. Fort Fisher, Kure Beach, North Carolina 

e. James K. Polk Birthplace, Pineville, North Carolina 

7. Town Creek Indian Mound, Mount Giiead, North Carolina 

8. Zebulon B, Vance Birthplace, Weaverville, North Carolina 
St. John's Art Gallery, Inc., Wilmington, North Carolina 

Old Salem and the Museum of Early Southern Decorative Arts, 

Winston-Salem. North Carolina 
Reynoida House, Winston Salem, North Carolina 
Historic Camden, Camden, South Carolina 
Gibbes Art Gallery. Charleston, South Carolina 
Columbia Museums of Art and Science, Columbia. Smith Catolina 
Greenville County Museum of Art, Greenville, South Cam! ma 
Brookgreen Gardens, Murrells Inlet, South Carolina 
Frank H. McCIung Museum, Knoxviile, Tennessee 
Students' Museum. Inc., Knoxviile, Tennessee 
The VM1 Museum. Virginia Military Institute. Lexington. Virginia 
The Manner's Museum, Newport News. Virginia 
The Valentine Museum. Richmond. Virginia 
Colonial Williamsburg, Williamsburg. Virginia 
Ogelbay Mansion Museum. Wheeling. West Virginia 
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The Accreditation Commission announced on May 8, 1973, that twenty- 
eight museums were accredited at its May quarterly meeting. These institu- 
tions, added to the preceding list, make a total of 251 museums accredited 
by the American Association of Museums, The twenty-eight new museums 
are rtbt included in any of the statistical data presented tp this book. 

NEW ENGLAND REGION 

American Clock & Watch Museum, Bristol, Connecticut 
Busch-Reisinger Museum, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
William Hayes Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge, Massachusetts 

NORTHEASTERN REGION 

Roberson Center for the Arts & Sciences, Binghamton, New York 
Remington Art Museum, Ogdensburg, New York 

Memorial Art Gallery of the University of Rochester, Rochester, New York 
Rochester Museum & Science Center, Rochester, New York 
Suffolk Museum, Stony Brook, New York 
Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia Museum of Art and the Rodin Museum, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 

MIDWESTERN REGION 

Detroit Institute of Arts, Detroit, Michigan 
Kresge Art Center Gallery, East Lansing, Michigan 
Walker Art Center, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Museum of Art and Archaeology, Columbia, Missouri 
Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland, Ohio 
Allen Memorial Art Museum, Oberlin, Ohio 

MOUNTAIN-PLAINS REGION 

University of Nebraska State Museum, Lincoln, Nebraska 
Maxwell Museum of Anthropology, Albuquerque. New Mexico 
John K. Strecker Museum, Waco, Texas 
Wichita Falls Museum and Art Center. Wichita Falls, Texas 

WESTERN REGION 

Santa Barbaia Museum of Art. Santa BarKu *. Califotnn 

Santa Barbara Museum of Natural History. Santa Bai hara. Cahfoi ma 

The Art Galleries, Santa Barbara, California 

Lyman House Memorial Museum, Hilo, Hawaii 

Tacoma Art Museum, Tacoma, Washington 

SOUTHEASTERN REGION 

Arkansas State University Museum, Slate IJi:i\erst?y. A> k.-uisa*« 
Brooks Memorial Art Gallery. Memphis. Tennessee 
Memphis Pink Palace Museum. Memphis. IVnncssee 
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This is the fourth consecutive year thut Bofstra 
University has cooperated with the American Council on Education and 
the University of California at Los Angeles (ACE/UCLA) in its ninth 
annual survey of American freshmen. The Student Information Fori 
(SIF) was the survey instrument. Results indicate that the Bofstra 
data" are consistent with the national trends in all but a few 
instances. Nationally, and at the private colleges, the percentage of 
freshmen with parents in the $30,000 or over category is increasing, 
while at Bofstra that percentage is decreasing. Bofstra is seeing its 
increase more in the middle income range. The racial makeup of 
Bofstra freshmen continues to remain essentially the same. Bo^ever, 
the percentage of Jewish students in Bofstra' s freshmen class has 
been decreasing since 1971, the first year for which there is data. 
The percentage of men in the freshmen class has risen from 51 percent 
to 61 percent in the last four years. Business continues to be a very 
prominent major and career choice at Hofstra. Fewer Bofstra freshmen 
this year believe it is important to develop a philosophy of life or 
to influence social values than in past years. The fact that freshmen 
were offered, financial assistance caused this to be the second most 
important reason for selecting Bofstra; academic reputation continues 
as the number one reason. (Author/PG) ) 
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Characteristics oi 1971 - 1974 fcofstra Freshmen ft^^i^SJS^ 

AT,NGIT POlNT^OF VIEW OR OPINIONS 
^7ATfO OO NOT ^ECESSARJLV RE PRE 

Pauline Lichtenstein and Chery.l Block 'io?,V,&"& ^V.cr TeoF 

This is the fourth consecutive year that Hofstra' University has cooperated 
with the Cooperative Institutional Research Program of the American Council on Education 
and the University of California at Los Angeles (ACE/UCLA) in its ninth annual survey 
of American freshmen. The Student Information Form (SIF), the survey instrument used, 
is "revise;. 1 annually to reflect the changing concerns of the academic community." 
This revision, however valuable, accounts for the missing data on several variables. 
A slight change in the wording of some of the questions makes it difficult to determine 
whether or not the change is real or is a result of the perception of a different 
question. Of the 300,000 responses to the questionnaire received by the CIRP, 190,000 
from freshmen entering 364 institutions were determined to be representative and used 
in calculating normative data for many groupings of institutions. 

For the second year, the. CIRP has prepared and published national norms based 
on the selectivity of the college. In Hofs.tra's attempt to understand its place relative 
•to colleges with different levels of selectivity, we have included such norms for 1973 
and 1974 for 4-year private nonsectarian colleges. The selectivity definition is based 
on average combined SAT scores. -Hofstra was assigned to the medium category (1000-1149) 
We show that norm as well as low (999 or less), high (1150-1249), and very high (1250 
or greater) selectivity. As in past years ,, normative data for freshmen at all 4-year 
colleges are also included. Wc are. thus able to see trends over the same four years for 
which we have Hofstra data. 

Data are reported as percentages to the nearest whole number, Items omitted 
from this year's questionnaire are not included in the report except where they can be 
used to help interpret a new item. 



t Several national trends at all 4-year colleges become apparent upon examination 

of the data. As the average high school grade of freshmen continues to increase somewhat 
so do thbir expectations for achieving at least a 'B' average in college. The average ' 
income of parents continues to increase slightly. There is a decline in freshmen 
concern about financing their college education. Freshmen consider themselves less 
liberal politically - more ^"middle-of-the-road" - even at the private high and very high 
selectivity schools. The percentage of those who wish to abolish college grades has 
dropped significantly over the recent years as well as the percentage of those who believe 
that college officials have been too lax on student protests on campus. The trend tovard 
less concern with environmental pollution also continues. 

« 

The Hofstra data are consistent with the national trends mentioned above in all 
but a few instances. Nationally, and at the private high and very high selectivity 
colleges, the percentage of freshmen with parents v in the $30,000 or over category is 
increasing, while at Hofstra, that percentage is decreasing. Hofstra is seeing its 
increase more in the middle income range. The racial makeup of Hofstra freshmen 
continues to remain essentially the same. However, the percentage of Jewish students 
in Hofstra s freshman class has been decreasing since 1971, the first year for which we 
have data. The percentage of men in the freshman class has risen from 51% to 617. in the 
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last four years. Business continues to be a very prominent major and career choice at * 
Hofstra. Fewer Hofstra f rcslunen, this year, believe it is important to develop a 
philosophy of liie or to influence social values than in past years. "The fact that ' 
freshmen were offered financial assistance climbed to tl»c second most important reason 
for selecting Hotstra; academic reputation continues as the number one reason. 

How do the Hofstra freshman compare to those at high and very high selectivity 
colleges? As was observed last year, a much larger percentage of fresiimen at Hofstra 
expect to major in business than at the high and very high selectivity schools where a 
much larger percentage expect to major in the social sciences. Freshmen at Hofstra Vtill 
plan to pick careers where there is opportunity for rapid upward advancement, where they 
will be well off financially, and where the occupation is hignly respected. On the 
other hand, students at high and very high selectivity colleges still plan to pick careers 
where they can contribute to society, work with ideas, and where they have an instrinsic 
interest in the field/ Hofstra freshmen think it is much less likely that they will 
change their major or career or seek any kind! of counseling than students dt more' 
selective colleges. A larger proportion of Hofstra fresiimen plan to complete the rf 
higher education with a bachelor's degree and a smaller proportion with a Ph.D. or Ed .D 
than freahman at higher selectivity colleges. However, about the same proportion at 
Hofstra plan to acquire professional degrees and master's degrees as at the more 
selective collegus. 

It is interesting that there are four achievement iteirs that a larger percentage 
of Hofstra fresiimen expect to accomplish than any other freshman group in this report, 
i.e. graduate with honors", "be elected to an academic honor society", "make at least 
a B average", and "be more success Jul than most." 

Students at Hotstra see themselves as much *ss liberal, <4o not place great 
importance on milueneing the ..olitical structure or ,v,n keeping up with political 
a i airs in comparison to high and very high selectivity colleges. Hofstra students 
estimate that they are also much less likely to oe satisfied with their college than 



students at the other private schools, however, the ercencage o » 3.trT J«SLS"ic- 
pectihg to be satisfied with their college increased this year over last 

inrf iirf^ Var TT L incomc 1 at l,l 8Her s^lectivit) schools is much higher than at Hofstra 
and Hofstra students get less supporter $1,000 and over fr6m their pare.ts ™rk £~ 

rss aw st.sk s zs- =,-s EsSSs* 

receive more aid. Due to the fact that this is a new series of questions hoover ' 
further comparisons cannot be made. * M n ' nowever, 



1 J "J" lmportant reason S iven by all freshmen, including Hofstra freshmen - 
for selecting their college was the quality of the academic reputation However The' 
percentage of Hofstra freshmen stating this was smaller than the percentage^ tie 

reaL r n P fo Va Hnr C : Ue f S \ alth0U8h ht&er ^ W'r. The second Important 

reason for Hofstra freshmen was that they were offered financial assistance Sere has 
been a U increase since 1973 of those at Hofstra checking the financed category ) 

The percentage of commuters among freshmen at Hofstra is much greater and 
conversely, the proportion, of . dorm residents is much smaller that, at the other colleges. 

\ 
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In summary, several trends about the Hofsjra irishman class of 1974 are 
wor^. noting. The proportion of men in the class continues to increase. The entire 
class continues toward the middle-of-the-road politically and away from liberalism. 
More of this year's freshmen come from middle income families than in recent years 
am rhere has been a sizeable increase over 1973 of those expressing financial aid' 
fr.^n a Y Ve °' reason in selecting Hofstra. A larger percentage of the 

to cot to ^f n r^r Cad ° miC ^ utati ™ " b ^ ^ important factor in their decision 
to tTLS f ^ thlS than , la8t year ' "ore Hofstra freshmen this year aspire 

to bachelor .s degrees and professional degrees and fefcer to graduate degrees than last * 

227^0 S? "TTtf ° f f ? tUdCntS ^ ' A ' aVe ^ in -chool increased^om • 

2d. to.33/ u . Probably reflecting this increase in academic quality, a much ereater 
percentage of this year's freshman class than last -year's •Spect ti gradSatl wirh honor, 
be elected to an honor society, make at least a 'B^averageTget »a de«ee ' 

nWr STf SU h CCeSS£ " 1 than - st - ^ ^ a moderate incase over Us t^ei in the 
riumber of freshmen who expect to be satisfied with Hofstra and a slight decrease in the 
number who expect to transfer to another school. ^ngnc decrease in the 

We haVe certainly not discussed all of the specific comparisons possible in 
at'our^rice! 11 ^ " ^ ^ C ° d ° Seve < al o^er .norms are^Uable 
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